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And having done all, to stand! Stand / therefore. 



















He is true to God who's true to man, 
Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest or the weakest, 
’Neath the all beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us ; 

And they are slaves most base 

Whase love of right is for themselves 
And not for all the race. 

















Ah, me, these terrible tongues of ours ! 
Are we half aware of their mighty powers? 
Do we ever trouble our heads at all 
Where the jest may strike or the hint may fall? 
The latest chirp of that “ little bird,” 
That spicy story “‘ you must have heard,” 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash, 
And somebody's glass, of course, goes smash. 
fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent sinks been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word!“ 














Sr. Pau, 


; W HAT are God’s thoughts concerning us? Our 


{| not worth living. 











great father loves every dirty ragged child, 
every publican and outcast. All are his children, 
and he does them good. ‘ Every soul is as precious 
in God’s eyes as we are,” Kingsley says. ‘The 
teacher who does not believe this, has yet to learn 
his first lesson in pedagogy. Is this too sober ? 
Well be it so, but it is truth, nevertheless, and no 


one can deny it. 
[tt is one of the saddest commentaries on many 
modern educational methods that they train up 
boys and girls with a slight appreciation of manual 
labor. The industry of the world is increasing, but 
there are still places where white, useless hands are 
worshipped. Let us have beauty but let it be joined 
with utility. The work of the world must be done, 
and if white delicate hands can do it, very well, but 
if not then let them be brown, yea, black, with hon- 
est toil. I honor the black, industrious street 
cleaner more than the listless, white novel reader. 








men love men? Do women love women! 
Do girls love girls? If they don’t, then life’s 
If they do, then there is hope. 
Ruskin says that no book is worth anything which 
is not ‘‘ loved and loved again.” If it is love that 
gives value to a book, how much more to a child ? 


Dp? 
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HE reople who toil not, neither spin, are daily 
growing less. Work is more and more becom- 
ing the law of life and the source of enjoyment. 
This is one of the best signs of the times. There is 
hope for the race in it. A lazy man is a nuisance 
and an idle man an obstructor. The laws should 
make men work who can and will not. Occupation 
is necessary to both temporal and eternal salvation. 
It keeps the good angels constantly busy because 
the bad ones are so active. Unprofitable occupation 
is far better than idleness. It would be better to 
hire a man to shovel sand to one side of the street 
and back again, than to pay him day’s wages and 
let him sit still. Activity is the one great law of 
childhood. Occupation is boys’ and girl’s delight, 
and in it they find education. 

A recent letter from Paris says that in that coun- 
try everybody works. It would be difficult to find 
a@ woman who, however wealthy she may be, is not 
painting, drawing, embroidering, toiling away at a 
bust or statue, beating brass or bronze, moulding 
terra cotta, studying earths, and glazes, and min 
eral painting, designing furniture, composing songs, 





waltzes, or operas, establishing some form of indus- 
| trial or artistic schools, or in some way working. 


body seems nowadays to be without an aim or inter- 
est in art or industry m some form or other. It 
may be said that it has become unfashionable to be 
an idler from throne to cottage. No one wishes to 
hear the reproach worded by Shakespeare—‘‘ Thou 
unnecessary letter !”’ 





N the state of New York the aggregate attendance 

upon schools has not increased since the com- 
pulsory education act became a law. Now, it is 
very evident that an inoperative law should be re 
pealed, or amended and enforced. A dead law 
should be buried. But should all parents be forced 
to send their children to school? They certainly 
cannot be made to attend the public school. The 
right of private judgment must be respected. If 
the law requires attendance upon schools, it must 
of necessity supervise all schools and see to it that 
a certain modicum of education has been obtained 
in them, otherwise the state might be egregiously 
humbugged. Since in education we are to find the 
future prosperity of the state, we should act upon 
the fact that self-preservation is the first law of 
life, and at once frame a law so reasonable 
as to commend itself to all thinking persons, 
and so thorough as to compel all parents to 
give their children the elements of a good English 
education. New York is rich enough to afford 
a twenty million state house, but she is not rich 
enough to permit forty thousand children to grow 
to maturity without a decent mental training. 


()BEDIENCE is the very first law of success. It 

does not imply inferiority. The king on his 
throne must obey the laws of custom, and the de- 
mands of either his unwritten or written constitu- 
tion A general can accomplish nothing without 
obedience, and a teacher’s place is worth less than 
nothing without it. 

There is an old legend told by Schiller in his 
“Fight with the Dragon.” A terrible dragon had 
been for years devastating the country. Several 
knights set out to kill the monster, but all invari- 
ably lose their lives in the attempt. So many of 
them have at last been sacrificed that the order was 
made positively forbiding any further participation 
in the struggle. One young kuight, however, is 
possessed with the idea that he is destined to slay 
thedragon. Despite the prohibition, he sallies forth 
in secret, finds his enemy, and by means of an extra- 
ordinary device, as well as the display of heroic 
courage, does indeed succeed where all! the others 
have failed, and brings the dead monster back with 
him in triumph, hailed by the shouts of the over- 
joyed people. He has freed the country from its 
pest, but he has broken the laws of his order, and 
the superior summons a council by which the young 
knight is to be tried and judged. When he appears 
before the assembly he is severely censured by the 
superior, and asked, ‘‘ What is the first duty of the 
knight ¢” to which the knight blushing and bowing 
his head, replies, ‘‘ Obedience!” Being still appar- 
ently unforgiven, he humbly lays aside his knightly 
robes, and turns to depart in silence, when the su- 
perior touched by this proof of submission, calls 
him back, and restores to him all the honors of the 
order. . 

How can children be taught to obey? 1. Ex- 
ample. 2. Authority. 38. Reason. 4. A personal 
experience of the results of disobedience. 5. Con- 
scientiousness. 6. Habit. Example is the most power- 
ful, arbitrary authority the least so. The easiest 
way to makea child mind what he is told is to make 
him, whip him, force him. This secures outward 
obedience, but not inward. The feet go one way 
but the heart another. Feet and heart must go the 
same way at the same time. The study of the phil- 
osophy and reason of obedience is worthy the care- 








From queens, empresses, and princesses down, no- 


ful attention of every teacher. 
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MIND TRAINING. 





It was once a very common thing to hear teachers 
talk about “‘ training the observing powers.” Nor is the 
expression gone wholly into disuse. But a close study 
of the way in which the world outside of the child 
comes to be comprebended, shows that the powers that 
take hold of what the senses bring, are those that must be 
trained. When Dr. Wilbur pleaded for the education of 
the feeble-minde 1 he declared that the senses of these 
unfortunate beings were perfect, that special teaching 
was needed to enable their minds to grasp the product 
of the senses, 

The eye, for example, presents a color or form; the 
mind connects this with other percepts presented by the 
hand, the taste, etc., and thus an idea is possessed. 
Suppose the child is taught to call this orange, a step is 
made in knowledge. 

There is something left—residua they are usually 
termed—in the mind; these residua can be re-pre- 
sented, recalled, and the mind re-employed upon them. 
The senses act as channels merely to present the outer 
world to the mind ; the powers that can be trained, are 
the powers that deal with the impressions presented by 
the senses or their residua. 

If the child was left to himself he would let the im- 
pressions come and go as chance might direct. But the 
teacher interposes and presenting an object, and know- 
ing that impressions are lodged in the mind, demands 
attention to the color (suppose it to be an orange) and 
gives it a name, to the shape and gives it a name, to the 
taste and give it a name, to its down-bearing tendency, 
and gives itaname. Now the mind connects all these 
by its own innate faculty of the understanding into one 
object, and this the teacher knows and he proceeds to 
furnish a name for what produces all these varied im- 
pressions. 

The point at which the teachers must aim is the per- 
ception and not the sensatior ; he deals with the powers 
that take hold of the sensation, and not the sensation 
itself. It may be thought this distinction will not make 
much difference practically, but it does; we must pro- 
ceed in accordance with facts—the real state of the case. 
Pestalozzi thought much and deeply on this point.” He 
says, ‘‘If I look back and ask myself what I have really 
done towards the improvement of elementary education, 
I find that in recognizing Anschauung as the absolute 
basis of all knowledge, I have established the first and 
most important principle of instruction ; and that setting 
aside all particular systems, I have endeavored to dis- 
cover what ought to be the character of instruction 
itself, and what are the fundamental laws according to 
which the natural education of the human race must be 
conducted.” 

The word Anschauung may be translated perception— 
it means the way we know an object. So that Pestalozzi 
is not talking about sensations—though this is often as- 
sumed—but about the mind’s dealing with sensations. 

It is the reflection (to use a term that has a tendency 
to go out of use), on the observation that is needed ; and 
the teacher can secure this reflection. He presents the 
object ; he knows there are sensations ; he demands of 
the child to state what his conclusions are respecting the 
perception. If it is inaccurately stated, he demands at- 
tention to the mind’s retent—a more careful in-looking 
—and a re-statement. Here is the point of training; 
the powers that deal with the sense—centered on the 
mind’s retent are the powers that can be trained. The 
lens of the eye may possibly be improved by an ocu- 
list, but not by a teacher. 

Here the need of a careful study of psychology is ap- 
parent, not necessarily the depth of the subject, but the 
plain laws in such a work as Sully’s, for example. Ong 
will walk with more firmness and pleasure if he knows 
the ground on which he treads. Especially should those 
who teach “ objects” (so called) understand the theory 
of this matter. Although it is commonly supposed that 
the teacher of little children needs a small equipment of 
knowledge and no special skill, it is really the case that 
she should have a psychological understanding beyond 
what the teacher in the high school needs. To him the 
pupil comes having a foundation of concepts; to the 
other he comes with few. We speak of training the 
senses only to the primary teacher, meaning that she can 
provide percepts and arrange them in the child’s mind. 

K. 





THE cashier of a business house in New York finds 
that the following notice, posted in front of his desk, 
serves a useful purpose: ‘“‘Never address your con- 
vereation to a person engaged in adding dgures. There 
is nothing so deaf as an adder.” 


WHO SHALL EXAMINE? 





' 

When a man is sentenced to be hung he is seldom 
given the chance of choosing either the mode of his 
taking off or the executioner who shall do the work. 
The state attends to all that. So when teachers are to 
be examined they have no opportunity for directing 
what questions shall be asked, or who shall ask them. 
The state reserves those rights to itself, but the state is 
bound to be reasonable. If it is not, it will get no respect, 
for it deserves none. The present license system in this 
state and many others is very defective, because— 

1. It lacks uniformity. It is one thing or nothing in 
one county, and another thing or a great deal in an- 
other. It is hard this year and easy next. It means 
something here, and nothing there. Can a man be 
found of sufficient brains to know the multiplication 
table who will dare to defend such an arrangement. A 
state is bound to be consistent with itself. If state taxes 
are equalized, why should not state qualifications for 
holding teachers’ certificates be equalized also? 

2. A teacher's certificate proves nothing. Some 
cities go so far (Brooklyn, for example) as to ignore all 
licenses, certificates, recommendations, diplomas, and 
honorary degrees, from whatever source they have been 
received in deciding upon the fitness of applicants for 
positions in their schools, It has been said that if Lord 
Bacon should come to life and apply for a position in 
the Brooklyn schools he would have to be examined. 
This power is dear to boards of education, and many of 
them go so far as to require annual re-examinations. 
This they have a right to do, and we hope the time is 
far distant when the privilege wiil be taken from them. 
But all must admit that the present irresponsible license 
system is fraught with danger to our schools. State 
Superintendent Draper wisely suggests that,— 

“ The present system of granting licenses be stopped at once; 
that simultaneous examinations be held throughout the state, 
perhaps twice in each year, by city supe:intendeots and school 
commissioners upon uniform question papers prepared by the 
state d partment; that the local school authorities hold any ad- 
ditional examinations which they may desire for the purpose of 
testing the moral qualities or practical capabilities of the candi- 
dates; that the examination-papers be torwarded to the de- 
partment for examination, and that certificates of various 
grades be issued to such of them as have ‘passed the required 
standards.” 

This is wise, and there is no valid reason why it should 
encounter opposition. The Tribune well says that alaw 
embodying these features ‘‘is well calculated to secure 
the needed reform. Its enforcement would practically 
bar the school-house door against incompetency. 
Therefore it ought to commend itself not only to the 
general public, but to all worthy teachers who are 
jealous of the high vocation to which they have been 
called.” 

We sincerely hope the legislature of New York will 
pass the bill now before it. They may rest assured that 
of the 31,325 teachers in this state, 31,325 of them are in 
favor of its provisions. There can be no reason why it 
should receive opposition. The sacred trust of 14,000,- 
000 should be carefully guarded, and in no better way 
can it be done than by regulating the qualifications of 
those to whom the important work of teaching is com- 
mitted. 





HOW WERE UNEDUCATED MEN EDUCATED? 





THE articles appearing in several leading monthlies on 
“* How I Was Educated,” are all written by educated 
men. How were the uneducated men educated? 
Among them were such men as Henry Wilson, Andrew 
Johnson, Abraham Lincoln, Edward Hitchcock, and 
hundreds of others eminent in public life, whose names 
are almost household words. How was Jay Gould edu- 
cated? It would be a paying investment for some 
magazine to hire him to tell the story of his early men- 
taltraining. We recently read that, ‘‘ when Dr. Hitch- 
cock was president of Amherst College he was asked 
from what institution he graduaied. He replied: 
‘From my mother’s dye-tub.’ Those who were children 
when President Hitchcock was a boy will remember 
that in many houses a wooden dye-tub, holding eight or 
ten gallons, stood in almost every kitchen chimney- 
corner, filled with dye, where the good housewives 
colored the yarn for the stockings and mittens of the 
family. It was a warm cosy place, and was frequently 
occupied as a seat (of course it had a tightly-fitting 
cover), by children when studying their Daboll’s arith- 
metic and Murray’s grammar.” 

‘We much mistake the object and scope of education 
when we suppose that a residence in college halls is 





necessary to an education. We believe in colleges. 


They stand as outposts against ignorance. Thousands of 
the best men and women have been educated by them; 
but an education outside has been accomplished with 
excellent success in a multitude of instances. We often 
hear of very successful men in business spoken of as 
“uneducated.” Arethey? One inmind had a thorough 
knowledge of men. He could read them like a book, 
His judgment of stocks and investments was excellent, 
He had aggressiveness, caution, and yet was almost 
lavish in his outlays. He knew nothing of either Greek 
or Latin, but was well versed in the language ways of 
business. As a commander of men he was unexcelled ; 
yet he was “‘ uneducated.” Was he? The most import. 
ant definition just now needed for the new dictionary, 
soon to appear, is for this old word, education. 





PassING along the street this sign met the eye, “‘ The 
Bartenders’ Guide.” It occupied comfortable quarters 
and so a conversation was entered upon: 

** Sell many ?” 

‘Oh, yes, sells fast, they all see how it helps them.” 

** Don’t have to urge them ?” 

‘No, sir ; they know what’s what; you just tell a 
man that here is a work that tells him how they mix 
drinks at the great bars in this city, and they put their 
money right down.” 

A primary school was visited ; it was full of restless 
children. But there was no desire expressed by the 
teacher for light on ways and means to unfold the mind. 
One might suppose that the eager inquiry would be 
** Have you a work that will render me more success- 
ful?’ Perhaps it will be when the new education is es- 
tablished. 





A BRIGHT young lady entered the office the other day, 
and said : 

“*T like the JOURNAL very much, but would like it 
better without any advertisements.” 

** You would like it to be solid with educative mat- 

er ?” 

‘Yes; that and nothing else.” 

It occured to the editor then and there, what a debt 
the teachers owed to advertisers, and to educational 
advertisers especially. There have been days when tak- 
ing an educational paper was like taking a bitter pill. 

‘** IT suppose I ought to take it,” was the reply to a re- 
quest to subscribe, and after a desperate effort the 
pocket-book was taken out and the money paid. 

Who were the ones that helped the publishers of edu- 
cational papers when they were thus treated by the 
‘leading teachers?” The publishers of educational text- 
books, to their honor be it said. The assistance thus 
given, kept the paper alive until the teachers were 
roused from their apathy. 

But as to advertisements, there is not one of the great 
papers of this country that could survive withgut its ad- 
vertisements. It has been the effort of the publishers of 
this paper to make it one that advertisers would seek. It 
betters the paper, the more the advertisers wants to g0 
in it. We can say, after many years of hard work to 
build up the paper, that it is heartily appreciated by the 
advertising public. 





Ir requiries some education of the moral nature for 
a young man to say, “I will not smoke.” ‘‘I will not 
drink even beer.” ‘‘I will not swear or use improper 
language.” ‘‘I will always on all occasions tell the 
truth.” But when a young man has reached the time 
when he conscientiously and determinedly takes a stand 
on all these questions, he has received an education that 
is as much better than a knowledge of arithmetic and 
grammar, as the knowledge of the three R’s is better 
than the dense ignorance of Central Africa. 





Dr. HIGBEE, state superintendent of the Pennsy!vavis 
schcols, in a recent letter to Mr. Northrop of Connecti- 
cut, says: ‘‘Keep the good work of Arbor-Day fre#h 
before the minds of the people. I am doing my utmost 
in this direction and soon I hope to see trees, and vines, 
and flowering grass plots, greeting me from a thousand 
schools in the state, and the happy faces of childret 
made more happy by what has been done through thelr 
aid in this good cause.” 





THE catalogue of teachers books issued by the pub 
lishers of the JOURNAL, has been of such marked col 
venience to teachers that a third edition of 30,000 copies 
has been printed to supply the demand. This makes 
all 60,000 copies since July 1, 1886, or nearly five million 
pages describing the best books published for teache™ 





These should have a mighty influence. 
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” STATE EXAMINATIONS FOR LICENSE TO | amination, demand a regent’s preliminary certificate ere 


TEACH.—A[I. 
By Supt. C. E. Surpam, West New Briacuron, N. Y. 

Yo show the diversity of opinions concerning uniform 
state examinations, I quote from reports and letters of 
commissioners. 

One says: ‘* With us, as supervising officers, the con- 
centrated as well as the scientific impulse. is lacking. 
One directs his attention to school-buildings and leaves 
all else to fate.” 

“One labors faithfully at the clerical duties, and de- 
yises strange forms of ‘‘ reports” and *‘ records.” One 
glories in his institute, and shows his voluminous 
register of attendance. 

One is a Martinet and allows.nothing which is not pro 
forma. One does nothing and draws his pay as con- 
scientiously as any sinecure. 

One is all bustle, but his misguided efforts produce 
only confusion and disorder. ‘the system of examina- 
tion is as varied as the colors on the hillside in autumn. 

One is satisfied with definitions while another wants 
practice. This one wants formulas whilst that one 
wants originality. One is satistied with guesses at the 
answer ; another wants a full and exhaustive analysis. 
This one requires the ‘‘ grindstone problem” to be 
solved ; that one desires Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” to be 
parsed. One will license after a fifteen-minute exami- 
nation ; another insists on two days’ exhaustive work. 

This one will ask childish conundrums ; and that one 
will throw out puzzles tnaat would wreck the university 
convocation. 

Another says : 

“ He (the commissioner) is the sine qua non of gen- 
eral efficiency of the public schools as they exist; the 
personal agent who is indispensable for the preservation 
of what is ready to perish ; the invigorator that is need- 
ful in countless places ; the guide and counsellor whose 
services are above all price; an oracle of daily, con- 
stant necessity for consultation.” 

Another one speaking of himself says : 

“I may be a little egotistical in the matter. but I 
honestly believe that there is not a person living who 
can do the work so well in the first commissioner's dis- 
trict as the commissioner who has been at work during 
the last five years.” 

I will note some of the minor objections to a change : 

“Tam unable to see that such a plan will give all 
that we desire, viz. : a better qualified class of teachers.” 

The same commissioner says: ‘‘ We do not endorse 
certificates from out our county,”—thereby admitting 
that his neighbors are inferior officers. 

Another says that sometimes normal graduates and 
holders of state certificates are fair teachers. 

That is true, and always will be. It is also true that 
sometimes commissioners license poor teachers. 

Another is not willing to have the clerks at Albany do 
the work ‘of the commissioners. Probably the gentle- 
man doos not know that the questions for state certifi- 
cates are prepared by the institute conductors. 

The principal objections offered are : 

1. A state system would be inflexible; and many 
rural schools would be closed for want of teachers. 

What is meant by this inflexibility? Does it mean 
that a comuuissioner should fix a high standard for pub- 
ation and to incorporate in his report to the state 
-,c.nvendent,—and then license to please his friends 

-1i politcal constituents? Or does it mean that from 
ihose who fall below a given per cent., persons might be 
selected to teach in the small rural districts? If the 
latter, it is perfectly proper,—and can as well be done 
under a state as under acountysystem. And no school 
need be closed on account of a scarcity of teachers. 

The argument that one part of the state has and must 
have a lower grade of teachers than some other part, 
has no force in‘ it whatever. Apply a uniform exam- 
ination to the whole state and you would be surprised 
wo find the poorly-paid teachers of rural counties com- 
ing to the front ; and eome of the well-paid teachers of 
suburban districts falling toward the rear. 

Apply the same examination to the cities, and you 
will be suprised at the amount of dead weight some of 
them are carrying. 

4s a teacher with them I know something of the 
‘nergy and enthusiasm which characterizes the teachers 
of rural counties —and as principal, commissioner, and 
superintendent, in the best-paying counties in the state, 
Iknow something of the thorough, efficient teacher, and 
the empty pretenders who teach side by side and draw 
equal pay. 

Some of the rural couties (Clinton especially, with her 


from all applicants for third-grade licenses,—but I have 
known good teachers in more than one wealthy county 
to be set aside to make room for persons who could not 
get fifty per cent. in a regent’s examination. 

Such shames are common. 

But admitting that some counties do and must have 
inferior, and some superior teachers, what of it? Do 
not some towns in every county, and some districts in 
every town employ some lower and some higher grades 
of teachers? A uniform state examination would not 
alter this condition. [t would-simply reveal what already 
exists, and correct a flagrant abuse of the licensing 
power. 

2. Again . ‘‘State examinations would fail to give due 
credit for special success in teaching.” This argument 
is weak, for ‘ability to teach” does not properly enter 
into the conditions for a third-grade or beginner’s 
license; and theSteacher who develops special ability, 
will develop energy enough to qualify himself for a 
higher grade certificate. 

If not he does not deserve it. And how gan a com- 
missioner certify that a person has ‘‘ moral character, 
learning and ability” to teach where he knows that he is 
deficient in learning? 

If a person wants a first grade certificate he can get 
it. But the personal influence of an honest commissioner 
will do much more toward securing a good position for 
a faithful teacher than a first-grade license can; espe- 
cially if it is known that a first-grade certificate in one 
county is only equal to a second or third-grade in an- 
other couniy, 

The last argument that I sha]l mention is that ‘‘ the 


change would cause a loss of authority in the commis- 
sioners.” It is true, but it is authority that he never 


should have possessed—that no one man ever should 
possess. Authority that he has shamefully abused—else 
why washe deemed the right to extend his licenses for 
more than one year beyond his termfof office ? 

Why will not commissioners generally endorse each 
other’s licenses? And why are neariy all of the faith- 
ful, efficient commissioners asking that all shall be de- 
prived of this authcrity ? 

The superintendents of our largest cities have no 
licensing power. Neither should commissioners have. 

As I said before a large majority of them are worthy 
men and would bring honor to any profession. 

They are faithful, intelligent workers and earn twice 
the money they receive ; but of those who neither know 
nor care anything about teaching who neglect their 
duty, who fail to report to the state superintendent when 
directed to do so; who never attend associations; or 
read educational journals ; but abuse every power and 
privilege—there are enough scattered through the state 
to disgrace the office and bring themselves and their as- 
sociates into disrepute. 

But suppose all should do their best, the system would 
still be ridiculous, for more than fifty of them know lit- 
tle practically of modern teaching and thereby never 
taught. The school commissioner should be equal to 
the city superintendent in qualification and supervisory 
power, and should have at least one assisant for every 
fifty teachers in the county. 

There is not a person living who can do more than 
one-fourth of the work that ought to be done in every 
district. 

Teaching is a science, and the time will come when it 
will be as absurd for doctors, lawyers, and business men 
to examine teachers and teachers’ work as it would now 
be for teachers to presume to examive and license can- 
didates for the legal and medical profassions. 


SUGGES IIONS. 


Have all questions prepared under the general direc 
tion of the state superintendent. 

Examinations to be held simultaneously in from one 
to four places in each county; and all good or fair 
papers sent to the department at Albany. 

The present state certificates should be professional 
diplomas, good for life. 

Provisional certificates should be of two grades, com- 
mon school and high school, or three grades as at pres- 
ent; the lowest grade being for beginners only, and 
limited to six months. 

The other grades should represent higher qualifica- 
tions and successful experience. 

Persons who cannot seeure a certificate should for the 
resent have a ‘‘ permit” to teach in districts assessed 
ess than $10,000, or those having an average attend 

ance of less than ten pupils. L 
All licenses now in force should continue until they 
ly expire. 7 
e amended law should apply to all special-act 
schools and to cities ; and should take effect not later 





hirty one log school-houses) that are afraid of state ex- 


than July 1, 1887. 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF WRITING. 





By H. W. Brearce, M. D. 


In our last article we discussed the anatomy of the 
arm, fore-arm, and hand, as the teacher must be familiar 
with the muscles and their movements or waste much 
valuable time and finally give it up, as most do, and de- 
clare writing to be a gift and let the child discover it 
by drawing the twenty-six letters, which is about as 
sensible as learning elocution by reading a book. 

If a person who did not know one end of the tele- 
scope from the other, should try to teach practical as- 
tronomy, and his class learned nothing about it, would 
you say, “‘ Astronomy is a gift?’ No, but that common 
sense is. Assuming then, that writing is not a gift, but 
an acquisition (which proposition is granted by all 
modern educators), let us proceed to study the science 
of acquiring this art. 

PENHOLDING.—Penholding should be taught object- 
ively: Give the child something to do. Remember, 
activity is a rule of childhood, and that words are use- 
less in the ratio that they fail to call up to the mind 
vivid images of the things signified. The old, old story, 
‘*Tdeas should precede words” is as true in teaching 
penmanship as in other studies. What a mistake to 
suppose that merely agitating the waves of sound in a 
school-room is teaching! If you wish to really teach 
penholding, have the children take their pens and put 
them above their ears. They will laugh and each little 
mind will open like a flower, and you will find a laugh- 
ing child will learn more than a crying one. Before 
taking down their pens, tell them to raise their hands, 
palms toward you, and drop the third and fourth fingers 
on the palm, then the pens may be taken down. 

Or, ask them to place their pen-holders on the desk, 
with the points toward the front of room and direct 
them to pick them up naturally. 

Or, they may be allowed to stand and then drop their 
hands at their sides easily as they would in walking ; 
next instruct them to raise their right hands up slowly, 
without changing the position of the thumb or fingers, 
and place the pen with the left hand so that the point 
will be one inch from the end of the first finger, which 
rule should always be observed. ; 

You will find in all of the above methods, that the 
fingers and thumb are in their natural positions; i. ¢., 
the first finger nearly straight ana slightly by crossing 
the top of the pen-holder, the second finger dropping 
under and supporting it at the right, the end of the 
thumb drawn under and opposite the first joint of index 
finger, the third and fourth fingers resting upon the 
surface of the nails, which you may compare to ice and 
the flesh to something of a sticky nature. Illustrate by 
slidiag your own hand across a book-cover resting on 
the nails and let them follow you, Take advantage of 
the natural function of the third and fourth fingers, 
which is to clasp objects by giving them something to 
hold as a ball of yarn, a handkerchief rolled up tightly, 
or something the shape of an egg, the latter not being 
used for obvious reasons. 

In all of this, remember to stand in front of your class 
and have them follow you, as the power of example, 
and illustration is the secret of successful teaching. 
Tell them you are going to play a game called, ** Follow 
your leader ;” never say it is work, let them find that 
out. You have not burdened their minds with empty 
words, which if they follow the conventional supposi- 
tion of “entering one ear and going out the other,” 
leave not a trace behind, but have made an impression 
on their minds which will always be retained. 

POSITION OF THE HAND ARM AND Bopy. 

The hand should be held so that the flat surface will 
be paralell with the ceiling, and not with the sides of the 
room. . 

You can test whether this position is correct er not 
by placing a penny on the back of the band. 

There are three rests, vut the right side of the hand 
isnotone. They are: first, the fleshy part of the arm 
just in front of the elbow ; second, the nails of the third 
and fourth fingers; and third, the point of the pen. 
The wrist should never touch the desk or paper. 

To correct the habit of turning the hand too much to 
the right, do but little talking, for by so doing, 
though you may obtain a momentary obedience to your 
wishes, your work will be frustrated when your back is 
turned, not willfully by the child, but nevertheless cer- 
tainly, from the failure of the will to control the hand, 
which is rendered doubly difficult after a few months 
confirmation of ill-considered methods, and the poor 
innocent child, who involuntarily turns his hand as 
usual, from the force of habit (that second nature of our 
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being), is denounced as stupid and thoughtless, where- 
as, @ very simple mechanical contrivance, which you 
can make from a rubber band and pencil, would correct 
this tendency quickly and permanently, 

Place a pencil across the palm of hand three or four 
inches beyond the right edge and one-half to one inch 
to the left ; hold it in its position by a rubber band pass- 
ing over the back of hand. The pen is supported by 
this in front of the first knuckle-joint, and if the as- 
pirant for chirographic honors turn his hand toward 
the right his chagrin can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, as he will find this member suspended in mid- 
air. This lesson will teach him more in five minutes 
than mere words would in five weeks. 

Rigidity of any muscle should be avoided. A com- 
mon error is to say the first fingers should be straight 


on the pen-holder, but this is not correct, as in this ex-} 


tended position it will depress the penholder below the 
knuckle-joint, and is just as apt to be cramped as when 
the thumb and first finger assume that angularity so 
often seen in the school-room, 

A slight curvature of the first finger is allowable and 
desirable, as it is natural, but if this be too great it can 
be readily corrected by placing a rubber band around 
the first joint of the thumb and the second joint of the 
first finger, the pen acting as asplint. The child will 
find it impossible to bend either joint too much if the 
elastic be firm. 

The position of the body depends upon the way the 
light enters room, and the width of desk; should the 
top of desk be narrow you are compelled to turn one 
side or the other to it; under these circumstances the 
right oblique position, all things considered is the best. 

Book-keepers are obliged to assume various positions, 

In general never face a light, if it can be avoided. 

No doubt ere this many teachers have raised the ob- 
jection to some of these methods that they cannot teach 
them all to large classes of the present day in this way, 
but in the use of apparatus it is only necessary to make 
examples of a few of the apparently most incorrigible 
cases; call such pupils to you and say you wish to get 
acquainted with them; put these appliances on their 
hands and let them sit in the front row of seats; rarely 
is a pupil found in the same seat twice. Whatever 
methods reach the dull pupils, will, in the hands of an 
earnest teacher, in any study give that success which 
crowns all honest effort. 





PEDAGOGICAL PRINCIPLES, 


Upon which thinking teachers can construct methods. This re- 
quires thought and experience, but it is an extremely valuable 
exercise. Most of these are taken from the last catalogue of the 
State Normal School, St. Cloud, Minn. T. J. Gray, President. 

1, Toe ArT OF ANALYZING SuBJECT MATTER AND AR- 
RANGING ITS ELEMENTS IN A LOGICAL ORDER, AND 
IN AN ORDER IN WHICH THE MIND OF TH: LEARNER 
1s CAPABLE OF RECEIVING IT. 


1. The faculties of the intellect must be appealed to in 
the order in which they can act; perception, memory, 
imagination, conception, reasoning. Still the mind 
must be exercised as a unity, not asa “ bundle of de- 
tached powers.” 

2. The idea precedes the term ; objects before names, 
thoughts before sentences, knowledge before difinitions, 
real things before their symbols. 

Again, ‘‘ Presentative or intuitive consciousness of an 
individual object, be it thing, act, or state of mind, im- 
mediately present here and now, must precede symboli- 
cal consciousness.” 

8. An order of dependence must be followed. 

4, The concrete precedes the abstract. 

5. Generals can be gained only through a consideration 
of particulars. First induction, then deduction. 

Notse.—Symbols, general and abstract truths are nothing, unless 
they suggest the real thing, the particular, the concrete. * From 
nothing, nothing comes.” 

However, minds p ssessed of sufficient experience to suggest 
some of the underlying particulars of a general a’ stract truth, are 
greatly strengthened by being presented with its mere form and 
required to furnish for themseives the particulars nece‘sary to its 
full content or its verification, 

This is no violation of the principle. The general truth is not 
grasped uatil after the investigation of particulars. 

Ideas.of terms are filled out in the same way even by children 
““Children generalize with few particulars, and then rectify re- 
sults.""—Taine. 

Hence we have the following principles : 

6. The outline should precede details. The indefinite 
precedes the definite. 

7. Knowledge should precede rules, Rules should pre- 
cede anomalies and exceptions, 

8. An epitome systematizes knowledge, and should 





come after it. 


9. Proceed from the physical to the mental. Percep- 
tion of material objects precedes reflection. 

10. Proceed from the empirical to the rational. 

11. ‘‘Every science is evolved out of its corresponding 
art.” The art is in its turn perfected by the science. 

12. The individual whole should first be taught, then 
analysis of the individual into elements, then synthesis 
of those elements to reform the individual. 

18. The individual wholeshould first be taught, then 
synthesis of individuals to form classes. 

14, First analysis, then synthesis of imitation, then 
synthesis of invention. 

15. Proceed from the simple to the complex. 

Nors.—A simple whole in nature may be found upon analysis 
to be exceedingly complex. The idea of it as simple should pre- 
cede the analysis and subsequent synthesis, which result in the 
dea of it as complex. 

16. The unknown should be based upon the known, the 
connecting links being clear and definite. 

17, ‘* The consciousness of difference is the beginning 
of every intellectual exercise.” 

18. ‘ Cénnection of contrasts pervades every step in 
the growth of an idea.” 

19. Uniformity in arrangement facilitates acquire- 
ment. 

20. The affirmative should precede the negative. 


II, THE ART OF AROUSING THE SELF-ACTIVITY OF THE 
PUPIL. 

1. What the pupil acquires without aid is more his 
than it else could be. 

2. It is what the pupil does for himself which streng- 
thens his powers. 

8. Self-activity is roused by interest, 

4, A clear understanding of the subject produces in- 
terest. (Hence see principles under I.) 

5. Instruct in such a way than an interest may 
awake and remain active for life. 


Ill. THe ART OF IMPRESSING WHAT IS TAUGHT. 


1. One step must be thoroughly mastered before taking 
the next. 

2. ‘‘He who knows one thing thoroughly, knows po- 
tentially much more.” 

8. Concentration is necessary to retention. 

4, The revivability of past impressions varies inversely 
as the vividness of present feelings.”—Spenser. 

5. “Of good heed-taking springeth chiefly *know- 
ledge.” —Ascham. 

6. ‘‘ Practice makes perf: 

7. “‘ Repetition enables the mind to grasp all the mani- 
fold ramifications and connections of a piece of know- 
ledge which elude the mind in the first effort of acquire- 
ment. 

8. Reason should assist memory. 

9. Visual feelings are of all feelings most easily repro- 
duced in thought. 


IV. THe ART OF COLLECTING THE INTELLECTUAL 
POWER. 


1. Power acquired lasts longer than the thing learned. 

2. The mind is formed by being furnished. 

8. Faculties must be cultivated in the order in which 
they will act. 

4, Faculties are developed through the performance 
of those functions which it is their office to perform. 

5. The mind as a whole admits of cultivation at évery 
step of development. 

6. The strength of any faculty, and the desire to exer- 
cise it, are great according as it has been more or less 
called into activity. 

7. The excessive use of one faculty may compromise 
the power of another. 

8. Exercise of powers must be gradual and continuous. 

9. The directive and executive faculties are interde- 
pendent. The higher the “grade of intellectual work, 
the greater is the dependence. . 

10. Easy or monotonous exercises injure the mind. 
Drudgery may stulify the intellect. 





ATTENTION is cultivated by kindergarten methods, 
which take advantage of the spontaneous activity of 
mind and body, and later on by such exercises as map- 
drawing and modelling in sand and drawing from ac- 
tual measurement the school-yard; by uniting the 
history with the geography of a country ; in reading, 
by calling for stories read in the pupil’s own words , by 


making reading, writing, and spelling and grammar at | hj), 


first parts of one and self-same study. The elective 
system in the more advanced studies of the college 
course, accompanied by essays based on independent in- | ang 
vestigation of special topics, gives scope for self-directed 
attention in its highest form. —PRESIDENT HYDE. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. | 


The object of this department is to disseminate g00d metho, 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices her 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor js 
necessary they should be. 





SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. 


By Epwarp R. SHaw, PRINCIPAL HIGH ScHo0L, 
YonKERS, N, Y. 





ARITHMETIC, 
Define and illustrate unit of a fraction and fraction, 
unit. 
Explain fully, showing principles involved, this ¢. 
ample: § X §. 
Explain fully, showing principles involved this ¢. 
ample : $ + }. 

Give your reasons for calling a fraction w hose value js 
less than a unit a proper fraction, and one whose valy 
is equal to or greater than a unit an improper fraction, 

Read correctly x}; rb0 réo fs robo robo rh if 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In what general direction do two thirds of the mow. 
tain ranges of the globe extend and two thirds of th 
rivers flow? 

Name the four longest river-basins of the globe. 

A vessel was driven ashore in 23° north latitude ani 
80° west longtitude from Greenwich ; upon what islan; 
was she? 

Name in their order of importance three of the leading 
empires. Three republics. 

Name in their order the six powers of the globe ps 
sessing the greatest territory. 

Can you mould each continent? 

Draw a diagram to show the river system of each cov- 
tinent. 

HISTORY. 


Write a short sketch of Mr. Lincoln’s life previous tp 
his becoming President. 

Who was Lincoln’s Secretary of State ? 

How did Col. Elmer E, Ellsworth meet his death ? 

What become of the vessels Monitor and Merrimac? 

Why was the new State of West Virginia erected it 
June of 1863 ? 

Give an account of the riot in New York City. 

Describe the capture of Jefferson Davis. 
done with him? 

Give a short account of Maximilian, and the dean 
upon France made by the United States. 

What was Black Friday ? 

Give an account of the Chicago fire. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

What are nerve-filaments? What are nerves? Wh: 
the neurilemma? 

What is the function of nerves? 

Describe ths gray matter; the ganglia, and thei 
function. 

What three divisions has the brain? 

How are the brain and spinal cord divided longitud 
nally? 

Name and describe the three coverings of the braia 
and spinal cord. 

Describe the cerebrum and its hemispheres. 

What do the convolutions indicate? 

What relation have the hemispheres with each othe 
and with the body? 

What is the office of the cerebrum? 


Norse.—These questions are taken from Mr. Shaw’s Nation 
Question Book, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 





CONVERSATION LESSONS. 

REASONS FOR CONVERSATION Lxssons.—l. To fr 
children from restraint. 2. To obtain range of —_ 
ideas. 8. To enlarge their vocabulary. 4. To enal! 
them to classify their knowledge. 5. To direct the 
observation. 6. To aid them to acquire facts. 7. ™ 
cultivate their will power. 

NaTurE OF Lessons.—1. Teach names, uses, and © 
of school-room articles. 2. Present objects, animate ¥ 
possible. Give direction to the conversation without 
yoursining, it. 8. Have pupils perform all kinds 
actions and imitate the actions and sounds of anim 


4, Arrange in different rélations and requir 
i mess toons as ‘The ball 6 


dren to 
the table ;” . “‘ is water in.the pail.” 5. 
short, sim — caries, having children reproduce orl 


6. Pate ase or their 8! 
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t DRAWING EXEROPSE. *’ 


By Pror. Geo. E. LIrre, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It will be remenibered that the head of the mouse in a preceding lesson was drawn from a triangle, We. have here the head of a rabbit drawn by means 
of the quadrilateral, whose length is twite as long 48 its width. Notice the ears are as long as the head and the head is in the same position in all the drawings 
whatever may be the position of the body. These figures will answer for four lessons in drawing. The little ones will be much interested in a talk on the rabbit, 
using the following heads, Description, Comparison with other little animal’s Habits. Stories about the rabbit. 
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PICTURE STORIES. j WRITING IN THE AIR. 


WITH SUGGESTIVE QUESTIONS. For several years I have found writing in the air a 

uadicr should not be Shawered orally ty the pupls, Dat toed Uy them su ouggertions for pointe Withoesory.’ yw" OF DF Ge) ETAL NOP OO Pet Joue in concert with the teacher, 
the children pointing carefully to the beginning of the 
L I. word and then saying: “‘Up, down, up, down,” or 
counting, or naming the elements of the letters as they 
trace them, thus: ‘‘ Left curve, main slant, left curve, 
main slant, right curve, main slant, right curve, main 
slant, right curve, main slant, cross,” the word being 
nut, 
If a new word has been developed, and the sentences 
written containing it, the word may be placed in one 
corner, and the children directed to write it in the air, 
while the teacher is erasing the rest of the board for 
more work. Besides helping to teach the word, it isa 
light exercise which rests the children without giving a 
moment’s chance for inattention. They always enjoy 
it, especially if told to write the word two or three 
times as fast as they can. M. A. Down, 





























EASY EXPERIMENTS. 





TimE.—Just before school closes. 

Ossect.—To give children some knowledge of the 
forces of nature, and to rouse an interest that will send 
them home to inquire of their parents an explanation. 
EXPERIMENTS.--Tell the children about the operations 
of a diving-bell. Invert a tumbler in water. Put un- 











THE LITTLE TRAVELER. CHUBBY AND PUFFY. 


1 Hes the little boy been traveling alone ? - baby het wey te my orcountey ? der it a bit of wood for the diver’s platform, and another 
3, What are lying on the ground? 3. In an old-fashioned or a new-fashioned hoyse? bit of wood, or a bug for the diver. Push it to the bot- 
4. Describe place he has come to, and the little 4. What time of day is it? —s . 

old woman. . 5. whet are they Cong? oun aan eae tom of the vessel containing the water, and bring it up 
a. What is he saying to ber? . you y any fau w been . : : 
6. How does the old lady feel? Whut is she'saying ? given them ? . again with the bug uninjured. 


Take a narrow-mouthed vessel filled with water. 
Ii. Iv. Place a bit of paper over the mouth, Turn the bottle in 
all directions and the paper will not fall off. 

Ask the children whether water flows up hill or down. 
They will answer down. Tell them you can make 
water flow up hill. Take a rubber tube or a straw 
softened in hot water, and bending it into a syphon, 
perform the familiar experiment. 

Every teacher could make a pump at an expense of 
not more than twenty-five cents by wrapping the end 
of a pine stick with twine and thrusting it into a glass 
tube. By such a simple instrument the philosophy of 
the pump could be explained. 

Throw some sugar in water and it will disappear. 
Some of the children would say it was lost. Tell them 
it can all be brought back again. Place the tumbler 
contamming the mixture on the stove and let the water 
evaporate. , 

Children in country districts have never seen gas 
manufactured. Také a clay pipe, fill the bow! with the 
soft coal used by blacksmiths, lute it up with common 
clay, and put under it three or four good candles. 
Smoke will soon issue from the end of the pipe. Apply 














1. How manly geete are there? a match and the gas will burn with great readiness. 
& ey te ‘do pete? ; ' Apply a rubber tube and the gas can be made to fill an 
he Wes wee ‘tothe Reese? inverted tumbler filled with water, which wil! serve to 
6. Do you e fox? illustrate the operations of a tank. 

& Moral. Look “ay rox er! Prov. Gno. U. Grore, 
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GENERAL 


EXERCISES. 





SUMMER WOODS. 














ee ‘ A 
a Vv 
1. Come ye in-to the summerwoods; There en-terethno an - noy; All 
2. Therecomethe lit - tle gen-tle birds, With-out a fear of ill, Down 
3. And dash a-bout and splash a- bout, The mer-ry lit - tle things, And 
4. Thereis e-nough for ev-ery-one,Andtheylov-ing-ly a - gree; Wemight 
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green- ly wave the chest - nutleaves,Andtheearth is full of joy. 
to the mur-muring wa - ter’sedge, And _ free-ly drink their fill; 
look as-kance withbright blackeyes, And flirt their drip - ping wings. 






learn a ies - son, all of us, Be - neath the green- wood tree. 
ot ta ‘i See i 
ms mls —x, ih ia A iN A 2 me es > 

















From Second Reader, Normal Music Course. Copyrighted 1883. By permission of Messrs. Silver, Rogers & Co., Publishers, Boston. 





ARBOR DAY. 


1. Sona—‘‘ Summer Woods.” 


2. AN AppRrEss—Ry some one interested in this sub- 
ject. 
8. AN ORIGINAL POEM. 


4, Sona—“ Forest Song.” 
Tune, ‘‘Work for the Night is Coming.” 
A song for the beautiful trees, 

A song for the forest grand, 

The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 

Hurrah for the kingly oak, 
The maple, the forest queen, 

The lords of the emerald cloak, 
The ladies in living green. 


For the beautiful trees a song, 
The peers of a glorious realm, 

So brave, and majestic, and strong, 
The linden, the ash, and the elm. 

Hurrah for the beech tree trim, 
The hickory staunch at core. 

The locust so thorny and grim, 
And the silvery sycamore. 


So long as the rivers flow, 
So long as the mountains rise, 
And shelter the earth below, 
May the forests sing to the skies. 
Hurrah ! for the beautiful trees, 
Hurrah ! for the forest grand, 
The pride of His centuries, 
The garden of God’s own hand. 
Adapted from Pror. W. H. VENARLE. 


5. LESSONS FROM HISTORY ABOUT TREES. 


First Pupil.—Both ranges of the Lebanon mountains 
were once covered with dense forests. Then Palestine 
was a land flowing with milk and honey. The people 
enjoyed comfort and abundance during centuries. Now 
the forests are destroyed, the Jordan is an insignificant 
stream, the hills of Galilee are sterile knobs, and the few 
remaining cedar trees look lonely and mournfully upon 
an arid and desolate country. 

Second Pupil.—Under the reign of the Moorish caliphs 
the Iberian peninsula resembled a vast garden, yielding 
grain and fruit, of every known variety, in the most 
perfect quality, and in endless abundance. But then 
the Sierras and mountain slopes were covered with a 
luxuriant growth of timber, which was afterwards wan- 
tonly destroyed under the rule of kings. Now nearly 
all the plateau lands of Spain, are desert-like and unfit 
for agriculture, because of the scarcity of rain and the 
want of water. The once delicious climate has become 
changeable and rough. The average depth of the rivers 
is greatly dimished. The political decadence of Spain 
has even been attributed to the destruction of the 
forests. 


Third Pupil.—Owing to the destruction of forests, 


parks, flower, and fruit gardens, is now an unhealthy 
uninhabitable region. The malarious gases were for- 
merly absorbed by the leaves of the numerous trees, but 
now they fill the air, and infect even the heart of the 
city. 

Fourth Pupil.—Germany has made great progress in 
tree-planting. It was a part of the national policy of 
Frederick the Great by which Germany was raised from 
a small power to a great one. Where once the sandy 
deserts would not nourish a flock of goats, vast armies 
have been maintained, and regiments of hardy soldiers 
have poured forth from the fertile soil, where two hun- 
dred years ago the thorn and the thistle overspread an 
impoverished land. 

Fifth Pupil._Our springs are later, our summers are 
drier, our autumns are carried forward into the winter. 
and winter climate is subject to far greater changes than 
formerly. Peaches, apples and other fruits can no 
longer be raised in New England, as they were twenty 
years ago. The failure of these crops is owing largely 
to the destruction of forests, which sheltered them from 
the cold winds of the north and west, keeping the soil 
warm in winter and cool in summer, and acting as re- 
servoirs of moisture, 

Sixth Pupil.—Nearly all the tributaries of the upper 
Mississippi have lost one-half of their former supply of 
water. Inundations in the spring are more frequent, 
while now in the summer the depth of many of these 
rivers average hardly more inches than could be meas- 
ured by feet thirty years ago. The snow-fall is irregu- 
lar, and the climate is subject to abrupt changes at all 
seasons of the year. The legislaturesof the north- 
western states are being roused to the fact the forests 
must be presfved. 

6. Sona. 


7. LESSONS FROM NATURE ABOUT TREES. 

Teacher.—How is moisture retained by forests ? 

First Pupil.—The bed of the forest is a widely spread 
surface, piled thick with leaves, twigs, pieces of fallen 
branches, and remnants of decayed logs, covering several 
layers of the same substance, altogether forming a deep 
pot or hollow framework, penetrated with myriads of 
pipes, tubes, and acqueducts, blocking and holding in 
position the flow of water, until the humus below fully 
absorbs it. The large and perpendicular tap-roots which 
many trees possess pass deep into the solid, clay strata, 
and send through the earth a slow and steady supply of 
water, which, traveling away from the forests and un- 
der the cultivated fields, supply the great lower bed of 
moisture, that continually rising, fertilizes the upper 
soil. 

Teacher.—How do forests affect springs? 

Second Pupil.—The protection afforded by the forest 
against the escape of moisture from its soil by superfi- 
cial overfiow and evaPoration insures the permanence 
and regularity of natural springs. 

Teacher.—What effect has the cutting of forests on 
the water supply of rivers ? 

Third Pupil.—To disforest a mountain slope is to de- 
vote the height to barrenness, the valley to flood, and 
both to parching drought. The spring and autumn 
rainfall, instead of being stored up in nature’s reservoirs, 





that part. of Italy that was once adorned with villas, 


sweeps down through the valleys in sudden and violent 





floods, carrying destruction with it, to be followed, 
little latter by long droughts, and very low water. 

Teacher.—What effect have trees on the atmosphere? 

Fourth Pupil.—The amount ot moisture given out by 
trees is immense, It has been calculated that the leaves 
of the ‘‘ Washington Elm,” Cambridge, Mass., would 
cover over 200,000 square feet of surface, and would 
give out every fair day 15,000 pounds, or 7 3-4 tons of 
moisture. Trees also imbibe carbonic acid and other 
gases thrown off by animals and exhale pure oxygen. 

Teacher.—Describe the mechanism of a tree. 

Fifth Pupil.—A tree receives its nourishment frum 
the roots. These correspond to the mouth in the human 
frame. The nourishment taken in by the roots, or 
mouths, passes to the lungs of the tree, and there, by 
contact with the air is rendered fit to supply 
material to the tree. The tree lungs are the leaves, 
This operation is effected by the passage upward 
from the soil, through the trunk, the branches, and 
every twig of the tree to the leaves, of a large quan. 
tity of water, containing the nutriment for the tree, 
Arrived at the leaves, contact with the air causes, 
large amount of water to be given off, and the nutri. 
ment with certain portions of the air are carried back 
and deposited in leaf, bark, and root, where the digest. 
ing process is carried still further. 

8. CoNCERT PrecE—‘‘ Woodman Spare that Tree,’ 
(preceding which the teacher relates the following :) 

Mr. Morris, the author, in a letter to a friend, dated 
New York, February 1, 1887, gave in substance the fol- 
lowing account. Riding out of town a few days since, 
in company with a friend, an old gentleman, he invited 
me to turn down a little, romantic woodland pass, not 
far from Bloomingdale. ‘‘ Your object?’ inquired I, 
“Merely to look once more at an old tree planted by my 
grandfather long before I was born, under which I used 
to play when a boy, and where my sisters played with 
me. There I often listened to the good advice of my 
parents. Father, mother, sisters—all are gone ; nothing 
but the old tree remains.” Anda paleness overspread 
his fine countenance, and tears came to his eyes. After 
a moment’s pause, he added: ‘‘ Don’t think me foolish. 
I don’t know how it is ; I never ride out but I turn down 
this lane to look at that old tree, I havea thousand 
recollections about it, and I always greet it as a fawiliar 
and well-remembered friend.” These words were 
scarcely uttered when the old gentleman cried out, 
“There it is!” Near the tree stood a man with his coat 
off, sharpening an ax. ‘‘ You're not going to cut that 
tree down, surely?” ‘* Yes, but I am through,” said 
the woodman. ‘“ What for?’ inquired the old gentle- 
man, with choked emotion. ‘‘ What for? I like that? 
Well, I will tell you. I want the tree for firewood.” 
‘* What is the tree worth to you for firewood?’ “ Why, 
when down, about ten dollars.” ‘‘Suppose I should 
give you that sum,” said the old gentleman, *‘ would 
you let it stand?” ‘ Yes.” ‘You are sure of that?” 
** Positive!” ‘‘Then give me a bond to that effect.” We 
went into the little cottage in which my companion was 
born, but which is now occupied by the woodman. | 
drew up the bond. It was signed, and the money paid 
over. As we left, the young girl, the daughter of the 
woodman, assured us that while she lived the tree 
should not be cut. These circumstances made a strong 
impression on my mind, and furnished me with the 
materials for the song I send you. 


Woodman, spare that tree ! 
Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
*Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 
Thy ax shall harm it not ! 


That old familiar tree, 
Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea,— 
And wouldst thou hack it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ? 
Cut not its earth-bound ties; 
O. spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies ! 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy, 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand— 
Forgive the foolish tear ; 

But let that old oak stand. 
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My heart-strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend ; 
Here shall the wild-bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree! the storm will brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot ; 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy ax shall harm it not. 
j —GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


9. Sona—*‘ The Old Mountain Tree.” 
—Found in “‘Song Wave,” D. Appleton & Co. 


10. Famous TREES IN History. 


First Pupil.—The “‘ Burgoyne Elm,” at Albany, N. 
Y., was planted on the day when Burgoyne was brought 
a prisoner into Albany, the day after the surrender at 
Saratoga. 

Second Pupil.—‘‘ Old Liberty Elm,” of Boston, Mass., 
was planted by a schoolmaster and dedicated to liberty 
long before the Revolutionary War. The people used to 
gather under that tree and listen to advocates of free- 
dom, and during the war, to offer up thanks and sup- 
plications for the success of their armies. 

Third Pupil.—The “‘ Washington Elm ” stands in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Under its shade Washington first took 
command of the Continental army, July 3, 1775. 

Fourth Pupil.—The ‘‘Charter Oak” at Hartford is 
noted as having preserved the document of the liberties 
of the people of Connecticut, during the rule of the ty- 
rannical Governor Andros, (Relate this story.) 

Fifth Pupil.— The elm tree at Philadelphia is noted as 
the one under which William Penn made his famous 
treaty with nineteen tribes of Indians. (Relate the 
words and circumstances of the treaty.) 

Sixth Pupil.—The cypress of Somna, in Lombardy, is 
probably the oldest tree in the world. It is said to have 
been planted in the year that Christ was born; and on 
that account is looked upon with reverance by the in- 
habitants, One authority endeavors to prove that it was 
atreein the time of Julius Cesar, B. C. 42. It is 123 
feet high, and 20 feet in circumference one foot from the 
ground. Napoleon, when laying down the plan for his 
great road over the Simplon, diverged from a straight 
line to avoid injuring this tree. 


11. Rectration.—‘‘ The Planting of the Apple Tree.” 
BY SEVEN GIRLS. 
First Girl.— 
+ Come, let us plant the apple tree, 
Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 
There lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mold with kindly care, 
And press it o’er them tenderly, 
As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle sheet ; 
So plant we the apple tree. 


Second Girl.— 


What plant we in this apple tree ? 

Buds, which the breath of summer lays, 

Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs where the thrush, with crimson breast, 
Shall haunt and sing and hide her nest ; 

We plant upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower, 

When we plant the apple tree. 


Third Girl.— 


What plant we in this apple tree ? 
Sweets for a hundred flowery springs, 
To load the May wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row he pours, 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 
A world of blossoms for the bee, 
Flowers for the sick girl’s silent room, 
For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 
We plant with the apple-tree. 


Fourth Girl.— 


What plant we in this apple tree? 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 
And redden in the August noon, 

And drop when gentle airs come by, 
That fan the blue September sky, 

While children come with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass, 
Betrays their ved to those who pass, 

At the foot of the apple-tree, 


Fifth Girl.— 
The fruitage of this apple-tree, 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 
Where men shall wonder at the view, 
And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 
And sojourner’s beyond the sea, 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 
In the shade of the apple-tree. 


Siath Girl. 
Each year shall give this apple-tree, 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen when the frost clouds lower, 
The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower, 
The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no Icnger, where we lie, 
The summer’s song, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree. 


Seventh Girl.— 
“* Who planted this old apple-tree ?” 
The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 
And gazing on its mossy stem, 
The gray-haired man shall answer them ; 
** A poet of the land was he, 
Born in the rude but good old times ; 
*Tis said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple-tree,”’ 
—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


12. Sona—‘ Swinging ’neath the Old Apple Tree. 


12. SELECTIONS FOR RECITATIONS. 
THE PALM. 


Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 

On the Indian sea, by the isles of balm? 

Or is it a ship in a breezeless calm ? 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 

Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 
Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 

And the rope is of palm that idly trails, 
What does the good ship bear so ~ ell, 

The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

Who smokes his nargilah, cool and calm ? 
The master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the beauteous paims, 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 

From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
Aud a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 
His dress is woven of palmy strands, 

And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet's wise commands! 

The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the palm that cools him of palm was made. 
To him the palm is a gift divine, 

Wherein all uses of man combine, 

House and rainment and food and wine. 

‘* Allah il Allah !” he sings his psalm, 

On the Indian sea by the isles of balm ; 

‘** Thanks to Allah who gives the palm !” 


THE OAK. 


A glorious tree is the old gray oak ; 
He has stood for a thousand years, 

Has stood and frowned 

On the trees around, 
Like a king among his peers ; 
As around their king they stand, so now, 
When the flowers their pale leaves fold, 
The tall trees round him stand arrayed 
In their robes of purple and gold. 


He has stood like a tower 

Through sun and shower, 
And dared the winds to battle ; 

He has heard the hail, 

As from plates of mail, 
From his own limbs shaken, rattle ; 
He has tossed them about, and shorn the tops 
(When the storm has roused his might,) 
Of the forest trees, as a strong man doth 
The heads of his foes in fight. 

—Gerorce HILL, 


18. Sona. ‘‘ The Brave Old Oak.” 
Tunes ‘‘ Sparkling and Bright.” 


A song to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who hath ruled in the greenwood long ; 

Here’s health and renown to his broad green crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

Chorus. 
Then here’s to the oak, the brave vld oak, 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree, 
When a hundred years are gone. 


There’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might on a wild mid-night, 
When the storm through his branches shout. 
Chorus. 


He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Was a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide hall and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 

Chorus. 


Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he ; 

But he vever shali send our ancient friend 

To be tossed on the stormy sea. 

Chorus. 

—H. F. CHORLEY. 


THE FOREST. 


I love thee when thy swelling buds appear, 
And one by one their tender leaves unfold, 
As if they knew that warmer suns were near, 
Nor longer sought to hide from Winter’s cold ; 
And when with darker growth thy leaves are seen 
To veil {rom view the early robin’s nest, 
I love to lie beneath thy wooing screen, 
With limbs by summer’s heat and toil oppressed ; 
And when the autumn wind has stripped thee bare, 
And round thee lies the smooth, untrodden snow, 
When naught is thine that made thee once so fair, 
I love to watch thy shaddowy form below, 
And through thy leatiess arms to look aLove 
On stars that brighter beam when most we need their 
love. 
—JONES VERY. 


‘* The Forest Hymn,” by Wm. Cullen Bryant, may be 
recited in part by an older scholar. Also ‘‘The Pal- 
metto and the Pine ” found in many readers and in No. 
13 of ‘* 100 Selections” Series. 


14. PLANTING OF TREES. 


Directions.—The pupils should be divided into com- 
panies. If the school is small, four or tive may form a 
company, if large, a whole class. These divisions 
should be named after the persons in whose honor they 
are to plant a tree, as the ‘‘ Longfellow Foresters,” the 
‘Washington Foresters” and so on. Each company 
‘will have its leader, who may give a brief sketch of the 
life they are celebrating, while others recite extracts 
from the works. These exercises are to be conducted 
aronnd the trees to be planted. The actual planting 
should be left to experienced tree-planters, the scholars 
performing their part.in this ceremony by filling around 
each tree, soil left for that purpose. 

Trees may be planted in honor of, 1. Authors, 2, Early 
Pioneers, 8. Presidents, 4. statesmen, 5. soldiers, 6. 
teachers and citizens. 

Suggestions.—The following may be used as subjects 
of essays: (for older ones.) ‘‘ Effects of Trees upon Cli- 
mate, Soil, and Productions,” ‘‘ Facts Showing the 'De- 
struction Caused by the Removal of Forests,” “ Little 
Things and Big Resulis,” (for younger ones,) ‘‘ Uses of 
Wood,” “‘ Useful Trees,” ‘‘A Crooked Tree,” *‘A Home 
in a Tree,” “‘The Prettiest Tree lever Saw,” ‘‘A Story 
of a Little Girl who Plauted a Tree-Seed.” 

—Arranged by L. E. B. 





GEMS. 





“‘ We must not hope to be mowers 

And gather the golden ears, 

Until we have first been sowers 

And watered the furrows with tears.” 
—ALICE CAREY. 


If there’s a hole in a’ your coats 
I rede you tend it ; 
A chiel’s among you taking notes 
And faith he'll prent it. 
— BURNS, 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 





The new Congressional library building will cost $4,000,000;. 
its erection will take five years. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co, publish an Amcrican edition, at a reduced 
price, of Minto’s ** Manual of English Prose Literature.” 

The public debt statement for October shows a decrease of 
$13,201,619, Total cash in the Treasury, $451,068,033. 

Prof. Langley’s new astronomy paper in the February Century 
treats of ** The Stars.” 

At the late election Miss Alice J. Sanborn, daughter of Luther 
Sanborn, of Freeport, Ill., was chosen ‘superintendent of schools 
in Brule County, Dakota. Of the 1,600 votes polled she received 
about 1,000. 


Dr. Charles J. Little, of Syracuse University, has a fine article 
in the Chautauguan for February on Samuel Jones Tilden. 


Many handsome residences have been built since last spring in 
Washington City. One of the largest projected improvements is 
the building to be erected by the Mexican government for its 
representatives in this country. . 

W. L. Shinn, of the Cleveland Business College, has now in 
preparation two spelling books, one intended for public schools 
and the other for business colleges, and has recently issued the 
Writing Speller, a blank to accompany the text-books. 


Among the members of the next Congress will be two clergy- 
men, the Rey. L. F. MeKinney, pastor of a Universalist Church 
in Manchester, N. H., and the Rev. Myron W. Reed, pastor of a 
Conzregational Church in Denver, formerly of Indianapolis, Ind. 

The late issues of Vick’s Magazine fully sustain its reputation 
as the leading floral magazine in the country. 


The real estate transfersin Kansas City, Mo., in the month of 
October, increased $1,000,000 over those of the month preceding. 


During the past year thirteen lives have been lost and $1,300,000 
worth of property destroyed through defects in electric lighting 
apparatus. 

Dr. H. B. Adams, in Education for January, considers the study 
of History in Yale University. 


From 3,000 to 4,000 of the 31,325 teachers employed by the state 
of Pennsylvania drop out every year, and betake themselves to 
some other employment, As the average salary paid is about 
$300 a year, this result is not to Le woncered at. 

Popular Science Monthly for January is unusually rich in 
articles bearing on social and educational topics. 


More than 223,009 cubic yards of limestone and slate rock on 
the bank of the Canadian side of the Niagara River, near the 
Horseshoe Falls, fell Jan. 13, with a crash that was heard and felt 
for miles around. The break has made a considerable change in 
the appearance of the bank, and has exposed the dark chasm be- 
hing the fall. 


The first of the studies of the rise, progress, and development 
of journalism in America begins the January Magazine of Amer 
ican History. The number is also rich in other respects. 

Clemons D. Aird, of Youngstown, Pa., superintendent of 
Warren County schools, died. Jan. 4. The schools bave | st a 
faithful teacher and superintendent. 


THINGS OF TO-DAY. 








The difficulties between Knights of Labor and Trade Unions 
have been temporarily settled. 

JUDGE SHIPMAN, of the U. 8. Court, issued a mandamus requir- 
ing a steamboat to receive cotton from a boycotted line, 

A National Industrial Convextion is to be held in Cincinnati, 
Feb. 22, 

The subject of secession is being agitated in Nova Scotia. 

Governors Green of New Jersey, Beaver of Pennsylvania, and 
Ross of Texas, were inaugurated last week. 

The Illinois legislature has appropriated $50,000 for a statue of 
Gen. Logan. 

The State Agricultural Association is in session in Albany. 

Cardinal Jacobini, Papal secretary, has resigned, and is guc- 
ceeded by Monsignor del Tindaro. 

2,500 employees of Higgins’ carpet factory have struck. 

An oyster weighing 344 pounds, and measuring 10 in. by 6, 
was taken at Huntington, L. I. 

The Maine shipbuilding last year was only 15,094 tons. 

GEN. CHARLES P. STONE, engineer of the pedestal of the statue 
of liberty, died on Monday last. 

$50,000 worth of fresh fish were sent from Yarmouth, N. 8, to 
Boston last year. 

Out of 1,900 strikes last year about a half were successful. The 
loss in wages was $2,858,191, to capital about $3,000,000. 

Tne Connecticut Grand Master of Freemasons lately character- 
ized violations of the liquor laws and intemperance, as incon- 
gistont with the spirit of the order. 


The anti-saloon Republicans, and the Prohibitionists are likely 
to unite. Their union will greatly advance the temperance cause. 

Ex-ALDERMAN JOHN O’NeEIL has been convicted of bribery. 
The trial of Ex-Aiderman Cleary has been set down for next 
week, 


The “war cloud on the Rhine” seems less threatening, but 
Gen. Von Moltke declares the situation critical. 


An aged couple were found murdered in their solitary home at 
Breslau, Long Island, on Friday last. 

SECRETARY MANNING is said to be about to resign his position, 
and will take the Presidency of a bank in New York. 


An attempt was made to destroy the steamer Guyandotte, 
by means of an infernal machine. A reward of $5,000 has been 
offered by the company, and $1,000 by the city government, for 
the arrest and conviction of the perpetrator. 

The labor strike, which has been in progress so long, appears to 
be drawing to a close, and new men have been found to take the 
place of the strikers. The loss to labor has been $150,000 a week. 


A bill appropriating $20,000,000 for sea coast defence is likely 
to become a law. 


Bills favoring retaliatory measures toward Canada, have been 
introduced into Congress. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


COLORADO. 

Gov. EATon’s message to the legislature is an able state paper. 
He devotes much space to a careful consideration of our educa- 
tional interests. He says: “The schools cf Denver are to-day 
equal to the best in the world—equal to those of Boston, Paris, or 
Berlin. There is no science, no language, no art taught upon the 
face of the earth which may not be studied under masters to-day 
in the capital of our state. It is the Athens of the plains with the 
glory of Athens, let us trust, before it. Everywhere throughout 
the state there is an eager and intelligent interest in the public 
schools, and there are special features in some of the other schools 
even superior to those of Denver. In Pueblo, I understand, that 
they pay the highest salaries to the primary teachers. This is as 
it should be. It is only the highest order of intellect (though not 
necessarily the highest degree of education) to which primary in- 
struction can safely be committed.” 

A compulsory educational! law is advised, and he makes valu 
able recommendations relating to text-booxs and training 
schools. 

Referring to the state university, be says: 

“It bas an excellent faculty of able and earnest instructors; 
its finances are well managed ; its funds are ample for i’s needs 
and yet it lacks somewhere the vitalizinag energy that insures 
success." 

In the governor's opinion the school of mines and the agricul- 
tural college are doing supericr work. 

South Pueblo. State Correspondent. 


DAKOTA. 


The report of the superintendent of public instruction makus a 
splendid showing for the territory. The value of the schoo) 
property in Dakota is three million ten thousand dollars. It has 
increased from less than forty thousand in 1878. There were in 
June last 108,382 children between seven and twenty years of age 
in the territory. In the year 1885 there were 87,563, showing an 
increase of 15,655 greater than for the year preceding it, There 
There were 82,866 pupils who attended school during the year 
ending June 30, 1886. The percentage of average attendance of 
those enrolled is 66, a gain of 3 per cent, over the preceding year. 
There is a gain in this one year of 910 teachers, making a total of 
5,055 in the territory. The number of schools in the territory has 
run up to 8,905 from 3,272 the year before, at which time Dakota 
led Arkansas, Delaware, Nevada, California, Florida, New Hamp- 
shire, Colerado, Louisiana, Oregon, Connecticut, Maryland, Rhode 
island, and Vermont in the total number of schools maintained. 
The superintendent says: 

“ As a matter of comparison, we note that California is a state 
having a magnificent school fund, and is provided with probatly 
the best school system in the world. But the state employed but 
4,072 teachers in 1884—the latest report at hand—wbi.e Dakota 
emp'oyed 5,055 teachers during the past year. California had 
3,262 schools in operation during the year reported, being about 
700 less than is shown for Dakota in this report. Dakota paid 
out during the past year over $691,000 for teachers’ wages, an 
amount greater than the entire expenditures for school purposes 
in several of the states of the union.” 

The second annual institute of Lawrence County was held at 
Deadwood, commencing December 27 and continuing three 
days. Prof. Cook the able president of the Spearfish normal was 
conductor and was assisted by the faculty of the normal and 
others. The methods in primary teaching, by Miss Youmans of 
Spearfish, illustrated by pupils from the Deadwood primary 
school, were a revelation to most members of the institute and 
numerous spectators. 

Pror. Cook and the three assistants selected by himself have 
planted the “new education” in the Black Hil's and Western 
Dakota. 

Scotland Academy opened for the first time September 20, 1886, 
with an attendance of ten. At the end of the fall term twenty- 
nine were pursuing a literary course; and in addition twenty 
were taking lessons in music. Forty are now pursuing a 
literary course and twenty taking lessons in music. At the be- 
ginning of the present term another assistant was added to the 
corps of teachers. Of the students in the academya few are 
taking a college preparatory-course; eight are preparing to 
teach; and about twenty are pursuing a commercial course. A 
few are studying simply common branches. 

The great need of the territory in respect to education is better 
qualified district school teachers. 


GEORGIA. 

Mercer University, the pri‘e of Georgia Baptists, is maintaining 
its old position as one of the foremost institutions of the south. 
Never it its career of half a century have its classes been so large 
or promising. The graduating class n s nearly forty, and 
includes some very talented young men. Tobe standard of 
scholarship in:Mercer is as high as that of any southern college, 
and its graduates rank with those of the best institutions of the 
country. Its professors are men of ability and experience in 
their several departments. Most of them are above fifty years of 
age, and have served this university faithfully through the best 
portion of their lives, The first professor appointed fifty years 
ago is occupying his chair and is full of vigor and enthusiasm, 
This is Prof. Sanford, author of Sandford’s Arithmetic, The 
youngest professor is twenty-four years of age, and is rarely 
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their names to enrolling clerks. This was the largest enrollment 
known in the history of the organization, 

Supt. P. W. Kauffman, of Ked Oak, handled most carefully his 
subject, “Teaching the Effects of Stimulants and Narcotics 
under the New Law;” Chas. 8. Shelton, of the DeWitt schools, 
spoke of “ Physical Culture in the Public Schools,” in an able 
and enthusiastic manner, advocating the frec use of Indian clubs, 
dumb-bells, wands, etc., in our schools. J. M. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, combined fun and fact most admirably in bis little 
talk on the OJd Blue Back, all these and many of the others 
brougth forth earnest and pointed discussion from their inter: sted 
listeners. 

Each day was followed by an evening well provided for. On 

Tuesday eve occurred the regular annue] address by President 
Bartlett, who fully sustained his reputation as an interesting 
speaker. Gov. Larrabee, after his lecture, ‘“ The Idea! Schoo!,” 
gave what was perhaps the social event, a reception in our beau- 
tiful capitol building. This splendid structure, to which every 
Towan points with pride, was brilliantly illuminated from base. 
ment to gilded dome, each and every department being thrown 
open for the inspection and admiration of the visitors. A fine 
musical program was given in the rotunda, and this together 
with the speech making, made the Guvernor's evening al] too 
short. Thursday evening, Judge Given, in his usual happy man- 
ner, rélated his war experiences, this with the social at the Hote! 
Kirkwcod served as a pleasurable close of the third day’s pro- 
gram. 
The social success of the association was mainly dve to the 
efforts of Prin. Frank E. Plommer, Supt. Hiatt, Maj. Clancy, and 
Co. Supt. Taylor, with their corps of assistants. The East Des 
Moines pupils, under tte direction of Prin. Plummer and the 
West Des Moines scholars under the supervisionof R. Anna 
Morris, gave excellent exhibitions of Indian club calisthenic drill 
illustrating as it were the practical suggestions given by Prof. 
Shelton. The various grades of the E. Des Moines schools, under 
theskillful management of their teacher, Mrs. H. R. Keynolds, 
fully demonstrated the practicability of a special teacher in that 
much neglected branch of our educational system. Still another 
form of the speciul teacher’s work was found in the fine cxhibits 
of drawing from the W. Des Moines, Keokuk, Oskaloosa and 
Nevada schools. 

An Incident wortby of mention was brought before the teach- 
ers, by Prof. Parvin of Iowa City, who stated that the teacher 
who taught the first school ever organized in the state, was still 
living and was at present a resident of O.egon. On motiona 
letter expressing regards of the teachers of Iowa was sent him by 
the secretary. Election of officers was held Thursday resulting 
in the election of D. T. Weld, Nevada, President, and Julia 
Hoadle; of Leon, asthe new member of the executive committee. 
The association formally adjourned Friday noon. Summing it 
all up it was a social, financial, and intellectual success. 


NEW YORK. 


The next meeting of the Washington Co. teachers’ institute wil! 
be held at Kennard, Feb. 26. 

Mr. James N. WHIPPLE, schoo] commissioner of Warren Co., 
died at hishome in Glen Falls, N. Y., Jan. 27, of exhaustion result- 
ing from pulmonary hemorrhage. Mr. Whipple was born in the 
town of Moreau, Saratoga Co.,in 1852, and received his education 
for the most part in the common school of bis native town and 
at the Glens Falls Academy. He was employed for two years, 
from 1873 to 1875, by the principal of Glens Falls Acadeiny to 
give instruction in penmanship, book-keeping, and other English 
branches. As an instructor, he was thorough, painstaking and 
successful, and the present writer takes pleasure in paying this 
tribute to his memory. Scores of youth received from him their 
first lessons in the science of accounts. In 1876, Mr. Whipple 
opened a private school in the building formerly known as Elm- 
wood Seminary, Glens’ Falls, and for nine years the Elmwood 
Commercial School flourished under his supervision. Entering 
upon the duties of commissioner, January, 1885, he resigned the 
management of the Elmwood school and devoted all his energies 
to the advancement of the interests of the schools of Warren Co. 
But that dread disease pulmonary consumption, had already be- 
gun its insidious attack upon a constitution, never very robust, 
and the two years that have since elapsed, have been a constant 
struggle with disease. He made a brave fight for life and was 
hopeful to the last, but the enemy was too powerful, and at the 
early age of thirty-five he has passed to his reward. Never satis- 
fied with present attainments, and ever pushing forward into 
new fields, he was faithful and untiring in his endeavor to pre- 
pare himself for his work, even when suffering from physical 
weakness, which would have deterred most men from making 
any effort whatever. In his death, the community has lost a 
worthy and upright citizen, the county of Warren, an efficient 
and faithful official, and the cause of education, a sincere friend. 
May his example be an incentive to many others to emulate his 
earnestness and perseverance. 

The schools of Flushing are in a prosperous condition. Witha 
school population of a little more than 1,000 there isan average 
attendance of over 850, These are taught by 23 teachers besides 
Supt. 8. J. Pardee, who gives all his time to school-work. Sewing 
is taught in all the schools, and constructive drawing is a branch 
of general study. The board of education, presided. over by 
L. M. Franklin, is in favor of industrial education, and the time is 
not distant when manual training wil) receive its full share uf 
attention. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The regular meeting of the; Wheeling teachers’ association, 
Jan. 7, was perhaps one of the best ever held in the city. Dr. J- 
E. Reeves, of Wheeling, read a very fine selection from Dr. Fol- 
som’s excellent address before the Massachusetts teachers’ ass0- 
cation. This was followed by Prof. J. R. Hammond, of the 
Union school, who read a well prepared and very spicy paper 00 





gifted. Dr. A.J. Battle, the president, is a highly finished schol 
and the p-ogress of the institution under his management is 
sufficient witness of bis ability. Asan evidence of the good the 
university is accomplishing, more than thirty candidates for the 
ministry are pursuing their studies within its walls. 


IOWA. 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Iowa state teachers’ 
association was lately held in Des Mvuines. It was estimated 





that at least 800 teachers were present, over 400 of whom handed 


“8s in Teaching.” He introduced, to illustrate his points, 


four teachers whom he named respectively, Misses Susan Strap, 
Belle Chestnut, Carrie Ruler? and Grace Harmony; Miss Strap 
enforcing her commands, or trying to do so by wielding the 
strap; Miss Chestnut, the fussy teacher, forever tapping tbe 
bell for order, thereby making more disorder than the pupils 
whom she is attempting to control; Miss Ruler keeping her pupils 
in perfect su by main force ; while Miss Harmony, with 


her graceful presence and winning manners, controlled her pupils 





witbout an effort. The papér was very pleasantly discussed by 
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gupt. Peck, of the Barnesville, 0., schools, who took exceptions. 
tosome of the points made. The regular meeting of the super- 
intendents of?the Bellaire, Wheeling, Bridgeport; Barnesville, St. 
Clairsville, Benwood, and Steubenville schools, was held in the 
evening at the rooms of the superintendent of the Wheeling 


schools. 
Wheeling. State Correspondent. 
- . 


NOTES FROM OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 


F. H. C. 








It is encouraging to note the spirit and tendency of the educa- 
tional wave as it sweeps over the country, ivgpiring the hearts of 
the teachers with a new zeal that is not “ without knowledge,” 
jeading them to observe and to follow Nature’s methods rather 
than simply commit and repeat the dry facts of the uninspired 
text-book, and refreshing the weary ones with bright glimpses of 
a brighter future, One needs only to attend any of the mectings 
of the leading educators to be convinced that a new era has 
dawned in the school world and that it has come to stay. So be 
it! 

We are kindly informed by Supt, A. G. Lane, to whom all com- 
munications relative to the National Industrial Exhibit should be 
addressed, that said exhibit will be held entire in the exposition 
building, and that the opening meeting of the convention will be 


_ held in one wing of the same buildiding. If, by the use of sound- 


ing-board and other modifications, this grand building can be 
adapted to the comfort of the convention, all the forenoon 
general sessions will be held there. Central Music Hal has been 
secured for the evening meetings. Several large rooms in City 
Hall and other places of meeting in that vicinity—Hooley’s 
Theatre, Grand Opera House, Chicago Opera House, and other 
places have been engaged for the various sections to use in the 
afternoon of each day, This looks like business. Another thing: 
The New England delegation will hive headquarters at the 
Palmer House ; Illinois delegation at the Sherman; Iowa at the 
Clifton, while the southern delegation will hold forth at the 
Grand Pacific. Others are to be heard from. This arrangement 
will throw those together whose interests are mutual and wiil 
add much to the social feature of this grandest of all occa-ions to 
receive mutual aid and to develup mutual sympathy in this 
“jabor of love,” Let no one be ignorant as to what is being 
done for their comfort, nor as to what to expect, nor where to 
go when they step from ,the train, in this, the busiest city in 
the United States, Let the Canada folks come down and get ac- 
quainted. It may do much toward estublishing more just and 
ecqitable relations between us as a separ. te people having com- 
mon interests, n W. W. KNOWLES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





The exercises given by the Carlisle Indian School last Friday. 
evening at the Academy of Music, were a s' rong plea in favor of 
educating the Indian. A more convincing argument could not 
be brought before the people of New York City. Over one hun- 
dred pupils took part in the program which was of a very enter- 
taining character. Joshua Givens, a graduate of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, and Car os Montezuma, of Illinois University, delivered 
original addresses iu deliberate, but very earnest and intelligent 
uanner. All the industries taught the boys, including carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing, type-setting. printing, shoemaking, tin- 
smithing, tailoring, and harness-making, were presented in the 
form of a tableau, making a very busy and effective scene. 
Then followed the girls at work in all kinds of home work. 
This industrial element is the key to the of the school 
Purely intellectual training will never civiiize the Indians, Work 
is the civilizer. The Indian is taught here how to work, to love 
work, and he is sent out into the world self-reliant, and able to 
make his living anywhere. 

A class exercise was given in number. The pupils showed 
remarkable rapidity in expressing simple operations and obtain- 
ing results. An exercise was also given in combined language 
and nnmber work with pupils who had been but three months in 
school. The teacher’s manner and methods were particularly 
pleasing, as she taught them to show the combinations and then 
express them 1n words, also to tell the position of objects. The 
song and play, “ Village Green,” “* Appies for a Penny,” “ Helps 
to Read,” and the colloquy, “ Real Elocution,” were pleasing 
features and produced considerable merriment. A quaint vein 
of humor was apparent in nearly every production. Five boys 
gave specimens of rapid drawing. In about five minutes there 
appeared on each board a work that would do credit to many a 
drawing master. One pupil who remained a little longer than 
the rest drew a map of the United States without erasing a line. 
By rapid, bold strokes, every state and territory appeared. The 
exervise on the constitution of the United States deserves special 
mention. It was conducted by the students, and they showed a 
thorough knowledge of the government of the United States. 
Itis doubtful if one-twentieth of the votera present were as well- 
informed on’ this subject as these Indian boys and girls. They 
have an intelligent realization of their position, that, although 
intelligent, well-informed, and industrious, they, the natives of 
America, cannot become what every foreigner, be he anarchist or 
Chinaman, can become, a citizen. 

The Carlisle Indian School that has accomplished such gratify- 
ing results, and is so conclusively proving that it does pay to 
educate the Indian, was founded by, and is still under the man- 
agement of Captain R. H. Pratt. There are in attendance now 
557 pupils. There have gone out from this school 1179. Let us 
have more of these schools and the Indian question is solved. By 
education, it has been proved, the Indian, é.c. the Indian nature, 
can be cxterminated. 

SuPpr. THOS. M. BALLIET of Reading, Pa., le_tured in the In- 
dustrial Association building before a large and attentive audi- 
ence on“ The Nature and Quiture of Sense Perception.” This 
Paper was highly appreciated when read before the Massachu- 
setts State Association, and will be heard with profit wherever 
thoughtful teachers assemble to hear it, Supt. Balliet is a safe 
man to follow. It is not his nature to jump at conclusions, and 





teachers can be certain of a firm foundation when they receive | and 


and build upon his conclusions. Asst. Supt, Calkins of this city, 
Will lecture in the same place Feb. 18, at 4 P. m., on “The Edu- 
cational Demands of the Day.” 


WISDOM AND RECOMMENDATIONS.—III. 


From THE REPORTS OF NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL 
COMMISSIONERS. 


(CONTINUED.) 
“Theories at Institutes.” Com. James S. Boughton, 
Seneca County. 


“ Now I am not opposed to all necessary theories, but: all 

theory and no practice amounts to but very little, es 

when given as they often were by men that had never tri 

them. I know very well that many improvements have 

been made in teaching, and there is room for many more; 

but it will not do to throw aside methods that have always 
rod results to try experiments, The meth 


Pp 
given by many of our so-called p essive teachers to 
bh a child the language would not furnish a vocab 

of words to the learner sufficiently n rous to epable him 

to understand the every-day news as given in the. news-.. 

ny in less than fifty years; while the methods that are 
use and always will in spite of theorists, will make 

him quite inte nt at the age of 10.” 


“« Age of Teachers.”” Com. Wesley W. Smith, Steuben 
County, Second District. 
“T would gest that the law regarding the age of the 
— be Changed from 16 years to 18 years. The 
ties and responsibility necessary to a good school are too 
it to put uponany 16-year-old boy or girl. Whena 
6 years old is placed e school-room as a teacher, that 
school will be a failure to a greater less extent, for the rea- 
son that there is more of ateacher than she is able 
todo. SoI say if we expect success in our schools we must 
not suffer them to be under the supervision of the school- 
boys and girls themselves.” 


“ Tnstitutes.”” Com. Geo. H. Cleaves, Suffolk County, 
First District. 

“There appears to be a deep-seated aversion on the 
of the normal duates toward the institute, the claim 
being made that they do not receive any more or as much 
instruction in advanced methods from institute conductors 
as they have already received, and that they are using, in 
co t ap’ tion, the advanced methods of teaching, 
while at the institute they ouly receive but a bare theory.” 


* Trregularity of Attendance.” Com. Douglass Conklin, 
Suffolk County, Second District. 

“One great, evil in all our schools, but more especially in 
the si er districts, is that of irregularity in attendance, 
which evil is so prevalent in some schools as to make any 
course of study something impracticable. This fault can- 
not, in a large proportion of cases, be laid to the teachers, 
who, as a class, are patient, faithful, and paiustaking in 
their endeavors to have a good school, but rather to the 
parents themsélves who countenance this thing through 
thoughtlessness or lack of desire to give their children a 
good foundation for an education.” 


“Good Sigas.” Com. Wm. Westfall, Sullivan County, 
First District.” 

‘The approved methods of the best educators of the day 
are being adopted with success, and there is a marked im- 
provement in every thing, especially in the primary work 

f the schools, which has besn regarded heretofore by too 
ny’as of little or no'‘importance. With twoorthree excep- 
tions, I cannot speak in terms too commendable of the 
behavior, the gentlemanly and ladylike deportment of the 
9 ony shown d these school visitations— evi- 
ence that their moral education is carefully looked after 
and attended to.” 


“Improved Methods.”” Com. Melvin Hornbeck, Sulli- 
van County, Second District. 

“The practice of teaching beginners the alphabet has 
given, or is giving, place to the better and more improved 
methods. hmetic is taught in a pele practical man- 
ner by most teachers, by use of splints, blocks, etc. The 
black is called into effective use in teaching the more 
advanced classes. Physiol and hygiene, h special 
reference to the effects of stimulants and narcotics, was 
taught fost reer Wy text-books in 17 schools, orally, or by 
both meth in 71.” 

“Teachers’ Associations.’ 
Connty. 

“T have found that teachers’ associations held in each 
town as often as possible, and a general invitation extended 

the inhabitants of the town attend evening lectures 

elivered by active, educational men, have awakened a 
good degree of interest on the part of the general public.” 

* Country Schools are Primary Schools.” Com. Amasa 
G. Genwing, Tompkins County, First District. 

* The country schools are ‘ey schools, and the work 
in these lower grades should be oroughly done. Few 
Pp in the coun schools get beyon e seventh or 

th year’s work of the graded schools; when they reach 

t many leave home to attend the village schools, 

The — year 55 children from the country have attended 

the Ithaca grammar school, 80 the Ithaca high school, and 
24 the Trumansburg high school.” 

“ Suggestions.” Com. 8. L. Howe, Tompkins County, 
Second District. 

= Maks: the term of the my ¢ trustee fares years, with 
an ann salary or $5 or $10. me 
for which a school shall be maintained to 82 Loar Lia cio 
vide an effective way to secure a respectable site for each 
district by means of commissions to locate and a 
such , or otherwise. Increase the authority of the 
superintendent of public instruction in settling disputes.” 

“Licenses.”” Com. John H. DeWitt, Ulster Co., First 
District. ; 

“T have granted a limited number of certificates during 
the last year, desiring not to lower the standard of, or 
overstock the profession with ers.” 

“The Normal School.” Com. Leonard Davis, Ulster 
Co., Third District. 

“The New Paltz normal school will be a great aid to in- 
tellectual development of teachers in this part of the state. 
to coun Teachers who have had 

and possess the abil- 


Com. L. O. Eastman, Tioga 


i ee tee 
ity to apply it, are successful.” 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


It! 


LETTERS. 


THE SIGN OF MULTIPLICATION.—In teaching the multi- 
plication table of Two’s for instance, which is the better 
way to write it, 2x4, 2x5, or 4x2, 5x2? How is the sign 
read ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


The sign of multiplication is read “‘ multiplied by” or 
“times.” If you are teaching a class of beginners it is eim- 
pler to have the multiplier come first,in which case the sign 
is read “ times,” ¢. g., 4x2 cents is read, four times two 
cents. If it is written 2 cents x 4; it must be read twocents 
multiplied by four, for the multiplier cannot be concrete. 
Another form is also useil, viz., to read the word ‘‘of,”’ plac- 
ing the multiplier first, c. g., 4x2 cents is read, four of two 
cents, which expression is considered by some to be more 
correct than the former ones. 





No WRITTEN CoNTRACT.—Can a teacher, not having a 
contract, collect his sal: after teaching two or three 
months? If so, can he claim the salary for which he 
agreed to teach ? WISCONSIN TEACHER. 

If the teacher has made no contract, he cannot legally 
collect his salary. Any trustee hiring and paying a teacher 
without having a written contract is liable to be compelled 
to pay him out of his own pocket. 


REPEATING THE LETTER.—When a letter is repeated, as 
in “deed.” ought the pupil to repeat the “e” or suy 
“ double e”’ in spelling the word orally ? E. B. H. 

This question is not so much one of correctness as of 
euphony and usage. To the best of my knowledge spellers 
have used the expressions “ double e,” “double o,” etc., 
for the sake of euphony, it being quite awkward to say 
“d-e-e-p.”” Recently some would-be reformers endeavored, 
without much success, to introduce the less graceful mode 
of naming the repeated letters. 


BoyisH TASTEs.—What shall I do with a nenghty boy 
who works well while in school, but who frequently enjoys 
the freedom of thestreet more than his school ? N.C. 


He evidently follows his own boyish inclination, and goes 
to whichever place offers the strongest attractions at that 
time. He exercises no priociple in the matter. The parents 
are indifferent. First, Make the school-room and its work 
as attractive as possible. But even then you will fail, and 
he will break out, and frequently ‘‘enjoy the freedom of 
the street.” His parents have failed to instil aschool-going 
principle. He does not feel as many children do, that it is 
as much a part of his life to go to school at nine o’clock 
as it is to eat his dinner, and that he is not to miss a day 
unless for some good reason. He lacks principle. He dees 
not feel the force of habit, he acts from no higher motive 
than capricious inclination. Let it be your aim to remedy 
this fault, to cultivate in this boy hubits of thought and 
habits of action. Make it a specialty to give him lessons in 
acting from principle. He is not to come if he please and 
stay out if he please, but teach him there are certain things 
we must compel ourselves to do, whether me feel inclined 
or not, and one of those things is going to school every day. 


Script First.—Why teach beginners the use | wry ? 


One advantage gained in teaching children to read first 
in script is the celerity with which the word can be formed 
and re-formed before the eyes of the pupil. To write the 
word again and again all over the board, the child watch- 
ing with an interest excited by the teacher’s lively talk, 
while the graceful motion of the chalk constantly repro- 
duces the same form, has a strong tendency to fix that 
form indelibly upon his mind. 

Another advantage is that it immediately gives the child 
something to do, and a valuable something. Copying the 
word-form is an important step toward memorizing it. 
Copying it in script is so much gain in the art of writing. 
Coping it in print is so much time worse than wasted, from 
the penman’s standpoint. 

When reading and wri‘ing are taught together from the 
beginning, effort is economized and time saved. The 
writer has achieved the best success by teaching from 
fifty to a hundred words pretty thoroughly in script before 
twuching print, then planning the transition so that the 
child is as little conscious as possible of anything new. 


No. 43. 
PROVISION FOR THE REMAINING CLASSES.—Will the 
author of “ ical Experience’’ inform me what oc- 


h: 
cupation he provided for the remaining classes, while the 
class in question were working on their out-door ER '. 


My school is an ungraded country school of about sixty 
pupils. The school-building has only one room, and my 
wife assissts me in teaching; so while I was out with the 
geography class, she managed those within. Of course this 
was an advantage in my favor, but the out-door plan can 
be used even where there is but one teacher; that is, if the 
pupils are properly trained. Put the pupils on their honor, 
assign them their lessons and leave them to themselves. I 
know that some will say that this is impracticable, 
but I have tried it, and know that it wil! work—in my 
school, W. D. PowELL. 





Eurekaton, Tenn. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


PsycHOLoGy. By John Dewey, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
“of Philosophy in aw op University. New York: 
1887. 417 pp. 





Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

At no time in the history of the world have there been 
80 many students of psychology as at the present. This is 
a practical age, because there has been wing for the 
past three hundred years an intense love of facts. The re- 
gion of the unknown is constantly invaded, and no portion 
of it is to-day be more thoroughly explored than the 
science of the mind. Theoretical psycho is dead, but 
practical psychol was never more fully alive. 

The author of this book values psychology on its own ac- 
count. He believes in making this study scientific and u 
to the times, and free from metaphysics. He has avoid 
putting in his work all that is not strictly psychological, 
and thus has made it reflect the investigations of scientific 
specialists. He has arranged his material in such a way 
as to lead naturally and easily to the problems which the 
student will meet in his studies, and suggest principals 
along which they shall find their solutions, and develop a 
philosophical spirit. Hesays: ‘‘I am sure that there isa 
way of raising questions, and of looking at them, which is 
philosophic; a way which the beginner can find more 
easily in psychology than elsewhere, and which when 
found is the best possible introduction to all gene hil- 
osophic questions.””’ The following pages are the author’s 
attempt to help the student upon his way. 

After the introduction, the work is divided into, L, 
Knowledge; IL., ata F and, l1I., The Will; and it dis- 
cusses the various subjects falling under these heads. 
There 1s no beating about the bush, but every shows 
a mind of decided convictions and the courage 
of expression. The past is = well left alone ; the pres- 
ent occupies his attention. For example, we : “There 
is no consciousness which does not depend upon the asso- 
ciating and especially the attentive activities of mind.” 
‘Feeling, knowledge, and will are three aspects which 
every coosciousness presents.’’ ‘‘ Every consciousness is 
felt as my consciousness. This is feeling.’”” We cannot 
even attempt a review of this valuable work, but can only 
say that we are thoroughly convinced of the author’s abso- 
lute honesty of thought and ability of expression. The 
book is the most valuable contribution to psychological 
science made by any American author during the past ten 
years, and will be found in the library of every real stu- 
dent of mind science within the next six months. It should 
find an easy entrance into the colleges as a text-book. 


UNCLE SAM’s MEDAL OF Honor. Some of the Noble Deeds 
for which the Medal has been Awarded, Described b 
those who have Won it. 1861-1886. Collected and Edi 
by Theo. F. Rodenbough. New York and London: G. 
S oo Sons. he Riverside Press. 424 pp. 


The United States Medal of Honor was instituted b 
Congress in 1862, and is similar to the petqe of Merit 
founded by Neston m in the days of the Continental 
army. This volume has been prepared by Mr. Robenbough 
to present to patriotic Americans some of the thrilling, 
stirring, and dramatic incidents in connection with the his- 
tory, of this medal. The narration of the facts are, ina 
goo! oo cases ven by the actors themselves, and 
young and old will captivated with them, for the his- 

ry being accurately correct, the thoughtful student of 
American history can be as well entertained as the more 
lively school-boy. Among the episodes will be found the 
capturing of flags, the rescuing of wounded comradeg in 
face of a deadly fire, besides many curious adventures on 
the frontier. The record of some of the exploits for which 
the medal has been given ee that they have been as 
grand as any in the Age of ¢ ivalry. 1t is well illustrated, 
having nineteen full-page, thirty-two miscellaneous illus- 
trations, and forty-five portraits. It is beautifuliy bound 
in gray, with war designs on the first cover, and isin ap- 
pearance, everyway, & dsome book. 


NATURAL ScIENCE NoTE Book. No. 1, Mineralogy. By 
W.S. Sweeny. New York: A Lovell & Co. 60 pp. 


A 7 convenient little handbook, containing descri 
tions of various. minerals, scales of hardness, etc., with 
blanks to be filled up by the student. A handy pocket- 
companion. 


Easy EXPERIMENTS FoR ScHOOLS AND FAMILIks, WITH 
HOME-MADE APPARATUS. By A. R. Horn, A.M., D.D. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 
80 pp. 40 cents. 

This little book contains plain and — directions for 
performing more than two hundred philosophical and 
chemical experiments. Some ot the results would have 
been considered miracles in ages . bus the march of 
knowledge of moderna days has placed in the hands of ama- 


teur scientists far greater resources than had the magicians 
and alchemists in days gone by. There are also many val- 
unable recipes for m t that almost every one 


needs and uses, and woul: 
fur themselves. 


Youne PEOPLE’s History oF Music. With Bi phies of 
Famous Musicians. By JamesC.Macy. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 135 pp. 

A large amount of information, both curious and valu- 
able, is here condensed into a small space, and the er 
can trace, step by step, the advancement of Music from 
the time it began to be a science, till it reached its present 
state bo peetesten. Following this are brief but carefully 
prep biographical sketches of seventeen of the great 
musical composers whose names have passed into history. 
The sketches are accompanied with lithographic portraits, 
doubtless good likenesses of the great o «, The 
whole conciudes with an alphabetical list of composers, 
both ancient and modern, with dates of birth and death. 


TANGLEWOOD TALEs. For Boys and Girls. A Second 
Wonder Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Part I. Bos- 
ton: ih oe, in & Co., 4 Park Street; New 
York: 11 Kast 17th Street. The Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge. 106 pp. 15 cents. 

and captiv- 
onder k 


There are no books in print more charmin 

to the child’s taste than Hawthorne’s 
wood They are “‘ household words’ to 
memories to those who are older 


le 
the youne, aud ’ 
he walks right 
is sweet, sim_ 


be g) to know how to make 


and 


t 
In a most peculiar manner entirely his own, 
ins a chit delighted fancies, His Ragin 





le, ond dene, 
ion 
Pp I, embraces the Minotaur, The Pygmies, and the 
Dragon’s Teeth. It is one of the Riverside Literature 
Series, issued in monthly parts, of which there will be nine 
during the | a, ear. They are bound uniformily and 
have good type. 0 lib can well do without these 
works, and in their present form they are both convenien 
and cheap. 


are full of pathos, variety, 


CREATION OR EVOLUTION? A Taw ical Inquiry. By 
ae Ticknor Curtis. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1, 3,5 Bond Street. 564 pp. $2.00. 

In writing upon this difficult and much discussed sub- 
ject, the author acknowledges he has not written to gain a 
victory over those who have already reached such high 

und upon the subject, but this work is pre rather 

‘or various classes of readers, some of whom have already 

a acquaintance with the subject, some of whom 

may have less, and some of whom now have none at all. 

Its design is to explain what the theory of evolution is, and 

to study it ina way best adapted to reach the Me 4 of 

minds of which the mass of readers is composed ere 
are other and deeper works prepared for philosophers and 
scientists. This volume is proven by its author to be the 
result of careful study of the subject of evolution, as delini- 
pared for th purpose ‘of specially defending the foundations 

or the p of s en e foundations 
of religious belief, but because he has seen where the con- 
flict between some of the deductions of modern 
science and the ey which ought to -egulate not 
only religious belief, but belief in anything that is not 
open to the direct ption of the senses. There is added 
to this volume both a general index and a gl of the 
scientific and technical terms which the author has had 
occasion to use. 


LECTURES IN THE TRAINING ScHooLs. For Kindergart- 
ners. By Elizebeth P. Peabody. Boston: D. C. Heath 
&Co. 226 pp. $1.00. 

These lectures, eight in number, were delivered by Miss 
gam | to the eeeing Games for kinder, ners in Bos- 
ton and other cities. hey explain the idea which was 

tematized for the first time Froebel, and begin with 
its natural exemplification in the nursery, and continue 
on, finaily developing into a perfection, the child’s rela- 
tions to God, nature, and his fellows. Miss Peabody 
illustrates her addresses from her own observations of 
child-life in its various phases, from which kindergartners 
may learn how to study childhood in a psychological man- 


ner. The lec are arranged as follows: I., Education 
of the Kindergartners, given at Wesley Hall, 1872; IL, 
pline; [V., The 


The Nursery; III., The Principle of D 
Kindergartners; V., the Use of guage ; VL, A Psy: 
chological Observation—Part First ; VII., A Psychological 
Observation—Part Second; IIL., ous Nurture. 
Following these lectures is an article entitled Glimpses of 
Psychology, which treats of eae, Understanding, 
Moral Sentiment, Individual Freedom to Will, and Con- 
science. At the close of the book is found an Appendix 
of some length, containing much that is interesting. 


WRITING SPELLER. By W. L. Shinn, Vice-President of 
Cleveland Business College. Second Edition. Pub- 
lished by the Author. Cleveland, Ohio. 

This blank book is intended to accompany a new spelling- 
book now in pre’ tion by the author, and which, to use 
his own words, “is to be on an entirely new plan to supply 
oe requirements of the school-room at the present 

me. 


a 
THE Book OF PLANT DESCRIPTIONS, OR RECORD OF PLANT 

ANALYSES. By Geo. G. Goff, A.M., M.D., Professor of 

Physiology and Natural History in the University at 

Lewisburg, Penn., etc. Lewisburg, Pa. 

The student of botany will find this work of a great con- 
venience and also a great assistance. A full and com- 
plete list of the terms used in the nomenclature of the 
science is followed by ample instructions. and the work 

‘ht well be named ‘‘ How to Observe,” applied to plants 
and those who study them. A prominent feature is pages 
of blanks to be filled up with descriptions of plants in 
botanical language. It is a book of about 160 pages, of 
convenient shape. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN. By Frederick Froebel. Trans- 
lated by Josephine Jarvis. New York: A. Lovell & Com- 
ee. 273 pp. Board and covers, 65 cents ; cloth, $1.30. 

his first work of Froebels, 1s certainly needed, and called 

for by the American public, as it has become so widely im- 
ressed with his valuable system of education. It contains 
e philosophy of his kindergarten, supplemented by ex- 


ercises and methods of teaching. The dody of the book is 
divided into four parts. .» gives the Foundation of 
the Whole; Part II., Man in the Period of bis Earliest 


Childhood; Part III., Mun asa Boy, and Part IV., Manas 
a Scholar, which is by farthe most extended of the divi- 
sions of the work. There is alsoa preface by Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Peabody, in which she shows in a clear, concise, 
way why Froebel became so impressed with the idea of 
child training and education, and his reasons for establish- 
is the kindergartin. This very cheap edition, will enable 
al kd embrace the opportunity and possess this mest valua- 
work. 


REPORTS. 

Pe Ivania. REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, FoR YEAR ENDING JUNE 7, 1886. Harris- 
burg. Hon. EB. E. Higbee, State Superintendent. 

That a full report of the work of education in the ga 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania should require a large 
volume to contain it can excite no surprise, and the book 
before us gives every evidence of most careful preparation. 
From the statisti part we learn that there are in the 
state 989,429 puplis attend 20,683 schools, and under 
the instructions of 8,795 male teachers, and 14,508 female 
teachers. The aver: sal of the male teachers is 
$88.38 per month, and of ihe female teachers $29.90. The 
total cost of supporting the schivols reaches the enormous 
sum of $10,03 ; but it is not too large for the work 
done, and which needs doing. The report of Supt. E. E. 
Higbee is a model in its way and contains much in a com- 
para‘ively limited space. 


Ohio. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE CoLUMBUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
‘The schools of Columbus naturally form a very impor- 
re- 
have given a very full account 


of the educational system of Ohio. In this 
ucation 





tant 
port the Board of id 
of the schools under their charge, what would hardly 


and ( 


and his stories 
thought, and emotion. The present volume, | with 





seem necessary) the items of expenditure are enumerat 

almost painful minuteness. It appears that there Po 
in the city 19,682 children of “school age,” of which 
10,004 were registered in the schools, and are under the 
care of 208 teachers. The reports of the various schools 
show them to be in a high state of advancement and under 
able and efficient management. 


California. TWELFTH REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
* ae INSTRUCTION, FOR THE YEARS ENDING Jung, 


This report, of 150 pages, ) an a a showing for 
the schools of the Golden State. In this state “schoo 
age” appears to be between 5 and 17, and the number of 
white children between these is 246,786. To these 
are to be added 1,372 colored children, and 919 amering 
of the “heathen Chinee.” It seems strange that so arge 
a number as 55,642 children should aoe as not attend. 
ing any school; but there may be difficulties which we at 
the east cannot understand. It is c'aimed that this state 
ment is not borne out by facts. The number of schools is 
3,374, and they are taught by 4,242 teachers. From ap 
eastern point of view the teachers can hardly complain, as 
their average pay is $80 per month for male, and $66 for 
female teachers. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A Lew and cheap edition of the fascinating *‘ Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette”’ is about to be brought out by Messrs. Scribner & 
Welford, 743 Broadway, New York. 


Within the last eighteen months Messrs. Cassell & Co. began the 
publication of a series of American novels with the avowed in- 
tention of developing new authors. The first of this series was 
“ Trajan,” by Henry F. Keenan, which was followed by the * Bar 
Sinister,” by Mrs. J. H. Walworth and others. 


More than 12 000 copies have been sold of the translations from 
Plato, “ Socrates,” “* A Day in Athens With Socrates,” and “ Talks 
with Socrates about Life.’”” Published by Scribner & Welford. 


The managers of the Florida Chautauqua, have planned a 
normal institute for the training of public school teachers. The 
first session will be held on the society’s grounds Feb. 23, closing 
March 31, 


A “General Directory of the American Book, News, and Sta- 
tionary Trade and Kindred Branches of the United States and 
Canada,” is about to be issued by C. N. Caspar, Publishers, 437 
East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 7 


The Forum for February, opens with an article on “Over 
Grown City Government,” by James Parton, written in his best 
style, 

The current number of the North American Review contains 
articles on “ Political Economy in America,” “ Future Proba- 
tion,” and the * New South.” The reputation of the: Review is 
well sustained. 


* Education” comes to us this month well filled with valuable 
papers, among which are a “Year with Cicero,” and a well- 
written account of Wellesley College. 


The partnership of Potter, Ainsworth, & Co. is dissolved by 
mutual consent. A new partnership under the name of Potter 
Knight, Ainsworth, & Co. is formed, and the business continued 
as heretofore at 107 Chamber St. New York, and 377 Wabash 
Ave. Chicago, and 22 Bromfield St. Boston. 


The firm of Cleaves, Macdonald, & Co. is dissolved, and a new 
partnership of Loughton, Macdonald, & Co. will continue at 131 
Tremont 8t., Boston, 


The new firm of Butler, White, & Butler will continue the 
business hitherto conducted by Mr. J. H, Butler, 925 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia, and 30 Franklin St. Boston, 


Appleton’s Educational Calendar is neat and tasteful with a 
back ground in subdued tints bearing two medalions, * Youth” 
and “ Age,” and having a leaf for each week of the year, with 
the date in red ink, and a short summary on each leaf of two or 
more educational works from the publications of the Appletons. 
The Calendar will be specially useful as a reminder and sugges- 
tion to teachers regarding appropriate and valuable professional 
reading. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Helen apm speaks about * Out-of-Door Employments for 
Women” in January Chautauquan. 

Owing to the failure of a lithographer to produce one of the 
very elaborate plates of the Journal of Morphol which he had 
undertaken, the num cannot be issu until March. 
Most of the plates were sent in the first instance to Germany 
aod placed in most competent hands. 

Edmund C. Stedman contributes a poem “Souvenir de Jeu- 
nesse, ’ to the Midwinter Century. Joaquin Milic: has a poem in 
the same number. 

J. V. Gaillard, 202 West Fifty-ninth Street, N, Y., has pub- 
lished a chart of visible speech for use in his French pronuncia- 
tion courses, which is quite a novelty. 

President McCosh, of Princeton, is the subject of an article in 
the February Century, with frontispiece portrait. 

The new books now ready by Messrs Ticknor & Co., of Boston, 
are “Sons and Daughters,” “ Hap Dodd,” by Kose Terry 
Cooke, and Scott’s “ Lay : f the Last trel,”’ edited, with notes 
and introduction tor students, by W. J. Rolte, A.M. 

James Otis, 2uthor of “ Toby Tyler,” will begin a serial called 
“ Jenny’s Boarding House” in the February St. Nicholas. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. announce a new peri- 
odical, The Audubon Magazine, to be printed in the interests of 
the Audubon Society for the Protection of Birds. It will be 
issucd from the office of the society, 40 Park Row, New York, 
and will be largely devoted to natural history and subjects of 
interest to the young. 


Miss Geo: the actress, has written an article for the 
February ge ag tg on 


“Young Women and the 
The Century for ‘February 


has a very interesting article by 
George Parsons Lathrop on Bailing 


The of Jefferson Davis. 


Prof. A. C. Boyden, ewater, Mass., speaks in terms of the 
highest commendation of * The Foundation of Death,” by Axe! 
Gustapson. 

In the February number of Col. Charles L. Norton con- 


tributes a technical article on tce Yachting, with illustrations. 
Wheelmen are now justly jubilant over the completion «f the 
most extraordinary journey by Thomas Stevens, Outing’s = 
———- and his experience in the Persian Capital forms 
the subject of an illustrated articie. There is no better maga- 
zine for those interested in out-door life and sport. 





The Fountain, published at York, Penn., year, presents 
in the present Sinaber an attractive table y ccasenes of a scieo- 
tific and instructive nature. The names the papers 


of some of 
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speak for themselves. Oxygen, Steam Power Applied to Rail- Miqgpeutars Lemons ia English. Pert II. Tho Fest of [Socesh , carefully pared by Com. James A. ~— , of Putnam Co., 

roads, The Migratory Locust Th The 4] of tne Desert. There is|and How to Use Them. B = N. L. Knox-H the seoretary 0 if the the association. con e des the minutes of 

aisoan able “ Teachers’ Departmen Ginn & Co. Mailing price, pty g8, very able and "iueresting cldaien. among which 

The Ge. Sane byt George M. Baker. Boston: Lee] ‘Territory of Montana. Eighth Annual Report of the Superin- 

BOOKS RECEIVED. a PE Se: * tendeat of Public Instruction, 1685. Helena, M. : Fisk’ Bros, 

Centuries 7 ustra A. tures an ries of Animals. Mrs. San- ip Se cepors, Se r. superintenden ves us & 

ee? = ockron tind %* S thy %S ay Sy ff =e Vols. Gear tice of the } ay condition a oPaeeston 2 a sersthesy 

sketches from My Life. Se ge sami Hobart Pasba.| Sea Shells and Hiver Shells. From toe tables we learn that Montana now contains 272 school 

New York: Appleton & Co. per, 50 : — employs 377 teachers, an ys them on an aver $70 

Little Miss Weezy. By Penn Shirley. On Lee & Shepard. Butterflies, and Other [nsects. month. The number of eebool ¢ oni dren is 20,193—a sod begin- 
Five Minute Read ning for a future empire. 


ings. ‘For Young pas. Selected and 

Aocopted by Walter K. korbes. Boston: hepard. 
Veazie’s Four Part Song Beater. shea pein A. Veazie, Jr. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing Price, 40 cts. 

The New First Music Reader. By Luther Whiting Mason. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 30 cts. 

Supplementary Reading Cards, 1st and 2d Readers. Chicago: 
A. Fianagan. 

Captain Glazier and His Lake. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, 


Taylor, & Co. 
Csthotiolty "Tree end False. A Sermon b ae. Geo. P. Fisher, 


Sea Urchins, Star Fishes, and Corals. 
Plutarch’ i Lives of Demetrius, Mark Antony, and Themistocles. 
Translated New York: Cassell & Co. 10 


W. Langhorne. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


m the Thirty-third Annual Report of New York 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Concerning Educa- 
tional Exhibit. paiiraiioede 


Report of New Jersey Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


Extract fro 


bee. contains the constitution of the society, the course of 


ig® County, N.Y. Report of Leonard T. Cole, Commissioner 
of First District. This district comprises nine towns, containing 
Jos school districts. 


Addresses at the Induction of !President Eaton, Beloit Col- 
lege, Mic n, Nov. 4, 1886. President Chapin baving resigned 
the office w ich he mee. with such oe re he el ability for 
thirty-six years, the board of trustees ey ected Rev. 
Edward Dwight Eaton to that high position is printed ac 
count of the procecdings, contains the addreeser of Cha 
4 his a ag of Prof. Emerson on behalf of the taculty, and 


This little | Pp, F. Pettibone, Esq.,.on behalf of the alumni. 


D.D. New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. study and list of officers. ant ——— pumeeiien af —— and poeeene ue. 8, = 
Morrison’s Readings and Recitations. In Three Parts. Directory of ‘School Officers, Teachers, and Advanced Pupils of Ot S0BO38 ane social entertaigue. mo PP 3 
- f “ Readi tion,’ 
jatermeaiate and Higher Grades. Chicago: A. Flanagan. Piatt County, Illinois, George N. Snapp, County Superintendent. | * Cneicshecdinea eta tases Quarterly. 126 ¥. — 
cents. This littie work, 4 prefaced by a neat map of the county, is a hint | 40 cents. wep ork: J. 8. Ogilvie & Co. 
Kin Winter. A Christmas Cantata. . Words by Rev. E. J. Col- | Which might well be acted upon in our own state. The Source of the Mississippi. Containing Report of Hopewell 
cord, y L. O. Emerson. : Ditson a The Prayer of the Presidents.” An canettReotion of the | Clark, Chief of ‘Exploriog Expedition. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
Caught ie. A One Act ‘connie for  wsthatng” Eve. | Lord’s 3 in the language of Washington and Jefferson. | man, Taylor, & 
Words by Mrs. A. G. Lewis. Music b: "6° 5 hoon, 30 cts. Seaton La Reforma ‘e la Escuela Elemental. Coate Mexico. 
ASong of the Christ. Music by H. P. Sawyer, Words by Mrs. pet of the Boere of School Commissioners of the City of | Showing the reforms in progress in educatio matters in 
Hig Mntbday of Oty Lord. By Rosabel. 8 ct bran Canada aft alow Vo aval theraclves Gt tee ee | Mex 
e ; . Ow 10 a e ves of the 
Boston : O11 m & Co. — + metnods which have raised our own schools te os Publishers Circular and + Record of British and Foreign 


Curious i sg By Ye Pedagogue. Vol. I. and II. Chicago: 
A, Flanagan. 

First Weeks at School. Boston: Ginn & Co. Mailing price, 14 
cents. 

The eee of the Year. Arranged by Lily A. Long. Chicago: | g 
Chas. H. Kerr & Co. 10 cts. 


Pocket Fd of the World. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. | Tne 


Paper, 25¢ 

Mistakes in Writing English and mS ~ Avoid Them. By 
Marshall T. Bigelow. Boston: Lee & 8 

Parlor Varieties. Part Ill. Pla Paptomines, and Charades. 
By Olivia Lovell Wilson, Boston: & Shepard. 





York State 
dents, Ithaca, N. Y., Ten. 


high a degree of perfection. 
ee aes A faa ag th of N a BS na State Su 
of Public I — 3 
report, a ht 
isla’ 


is issued 
ture time. 


fact tha: 


Proceedi 


for the tant of members of the 
ture. The complete report with statistics will be printed at 


Journal of Board of Education of the City of New rot 1887. 

t the names of two ladies 

and Miss Grace H. Dodge), appear for the first time as members 

of the Board, marks a new era in our educational history. 

of the BG ee y Annual Meeting of the New 
of ox oo amatoners and Superinten- 


Books. London: Sampson Low 
Captain Glazier and His Lake. By Henry D. Harrower, is a 
valuabie little pamphlet contaming facts of the history and — 
of exploration at the head-waters of the Mississippi 
he discovery of Lake Itasca. It humorously describes Captain 
Saas explorations, and career following his supposed dis- 

covery of a new lake, and then plainly aud briefly exposes the 

claims as fraudulent. It is stated at the close of the work that a 

Bike thorouaely o equip, has been sent vut b 
a. & 


e a complete survey of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia is peculiar to itself and superior to all other 
preparations in strength, economy, and medicinal merit. 


rintendent 
tains only the the 


y of 


(Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew Mesers. Ivison, 


e region under 
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A NEW SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


Second Edition ! 





Just Published ! 





*SONG TREASURES=+ 


COMPILED BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, 


Editor of the “‘ School Journal” and “ Teachers’ Institute.” 


Elegant Green and Gold Paper Cover, 64 pp., heavy paper. 
O cts. ; by mail, 2 cts. extra. 


Price, 25 cts. each ; to teachers, 
Liberal discount to schools or teachers’ 


institutes. 


In this volume will be found a great variety of music suitable for Schools and Institutes. 


Many pieces have been selected by teachers as being favori 


tes in the schools the country 


over; new and appropriate words have been written; all are marked by an appropriate- 


ness for music-loving, happiness-seeking, joy-expressing young people. 


There are many 


pretty songs for young children ; there are very choice devotional pieces. All of the pieces 


have a ringing quality, are easily learned, and will not easily be forgotten. 
and words are of the utmost importance in the songs for children. 


The themes 
In these respects the 


work will be found to possess unusual merit. Nature, the flowers, the seasons, the home, our 
duties, the good, life, human affections, aspirations, and the Creator, are here presented to 


the mind, entwined with beautiful music. 
of the soul itself. 


In this way great ideas enter and become part 
The compiler, finding some lines repeating themselves over and over 


again in his mind, in a form that seemed somewhat melodious, wrote them down ; he sees 
too plainly, that they lack in musical merit, but he ventures to include them in the collection. 

This singing book contains about 100 pieces, each with beautiful music, and will be un- 
doubtedly the best cheap singing book for the use of schools, institutes, and teachers’ 











meetings, etc. 
WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

Abide With Me, 55 | Love the Merry Sunshine, 44-45 Kottty Now the Light of Day, 2 
hepato, 4° In the Rosy Light, 63 3 
America, 56 layitation to Sing, 27 son ° ‘My Soul, 

Annie Laurie 42 | I Thank Thee, Lord, 4 | Teacher’s Life 22 

As Asa Little child, 62! Tesus Lover of My Soul, 60 | | Time to Walk, 18 

Ask the Children, 58 Sei y Workers, 12 Cuckoo, 13 

Auld Lang Syne, 40 Joon Tove June, Round, 26 | The Christmas Bells, 11 
<n a Kiga Dees The Bean eet = 

Beauty Everywhere, 29 King’s Champion, 3°33 | The Harp That oon” S 

ae in Time, 5! Lita Kindly Light, 59 | The Jolly Workers, 12 

Book The 19 tly Row, Song, 11 | The King’s Champion, 33 
Boat Song, 52-53 Lite ie things 6 | The Mower's Song, 

eetitinias | Little Drops of Water, 63 | The Setting Sun, ib 
Christmas Bells, 23 Little Enea 4" | The Sweet alley, ar 

Christmas Son, 50-57 Words or Deeds, 37 | The Three Delights, 33 

Come and See Flow Happily, 21 ing Praise, ge | The Voice Within Us, 57 

Come, Come Away, 54 Mower’s Song, 7 | The Wanderstaff 25 

Come’ Come, Come, 5 | Music Everywhere, 46-47 | The Wanderer's si 15 

Come, Come He 22 | Music is a Blessing: 14 | The World is Full of Beauty, 47 

Cometh the Blessing Down, 39 | My Country ’Tis of Thee, F FS we one rd ~ 63 

D: s of Summer Glory, 9 mg 2 Teaching, 43 | This Morning, l~_ 7 és 
Dearest Spot, 24 No, a 55 | Tribute to Whittier, ae 

Eventide, 5 Now, oices Raise, Try, Try Again, 3% 
Evening Song, 33 Come, Maidens Come, 9 UP the Hil, 34 

Farewell to Home, 36-37 Old Hundred, 6x we 
Farewell Song, Once More the Light, Voice Within Us, 57 

Father, What e’re of Earthly, 61 | Over in the Meadows, 

—_ Me, Full of Glee, g | Our Happ: 13 anderer'’s Jo 15 

yO whew uty Everywhere, 29 We Come, We Come, 49 

rhe Seen 3 «How Can I Forget Thee, 59 | Welcome to 35 

Going to School, 17 “ awe pn : 7 ~ Wh Del RG ra re 

Herp That On aa pS Pe : &f | When Bright the . 2 
4 oc. it 

tila Up the he Right Hand, 4 Rejoice the Glad, 4 we Bg Lan Find Our Home, 29 

ie, Swi om: catter _s Going 

ed Can I Fo: rget thee, Rewnd $9 59 Sst 18 | Whittier, Tribute to By. : 

Happy is the ho, 54 | Sing W Se ner, Round, to | Work or Play, 28 


want IS SAID OF IT. 
MR. AARON SHEELY, Co. Supt. Schools, Gettysburg, Pa., says: 


“Have examined and a every selection in it and find it just what its title claims, 


acollection of treasures of song. 


The Southern IIl. Sloumat School, at Carbondale, recently adopted it for the entire 


school. Their first order was for 400 copies. 


EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





Oe are urged to examine the advertising columns each week, as interesting 
announcements will always be found there. When communicating with advertisers 
teaders wil) render a special service to the JOURNAL by mentioning it on such occa- 
tions. Son.e udvertisers seem to require this evidence that their announcements meet 
the eyes of the particular class they desire to reach. Hence this request. 


Price, $1.00; te teachers, 80 cenis ; by mail, cts. extra, 
Fils is a work of read c, ing a large number of knotty questions in His’ , Art, 
and Curious nature, touching on every natural sclence. It is a fi ting 
little c of ormation at alittle conta book useful to everybody, for the school and for 
|] the home. Ly mp me ey found in it Se ens ces Secest haonen. lt is an 
invaluable aid in teaching, unequalled for general exercises and interesting dull pupils. 
A FEW OF THE QUERIES WITHOUT THE ANSWERS, 
Animal with Eight E: The Burn Latess | Bopeotting : Burial Place of Columbus; Bride 
of Death ; Biuebeard’s Castle; City int Viniet ‘Coowe Sea Fruit ; Doors that are Books ; 











5 BEAUTIFUL 72-page classified and indexed 
B O O kK S catalogue of 250 teachers’ books; among 
tell them exactly what 


them & I books cn methods of teaching. Mailed for 
4c. stamp. Free to all mentioning this paper. 

to do in the school- f; 

room, that we take this Oo 





O MANY teachers 
wish for books that 











1.00; postage gcts. Kellogg’s School 
anagement i is in constant demand as one 
difficult problem of school government, and 
Education by Doing is a popular manual 
space this moth to speak of educative occupations for children in school. 
of a few of the best of N 75¢. each ; to teachers, 60c.; by mail, sc. extra 
(each). Reception Day (4 Nos.), at 30¢.; to 
lish or keep for sale. teachers, 24c. ; postage, 3c. ea., will be found use- 
Undoubtedly the best of 
such books, es- as will also our 
pecially for new book of 
primary teach- songs — Song 
ers and those Treasures, 
at 25c. ; to teach- 
ers, 20c.; post- 


of the best books that tells how to master the 
such books that we pub- af 

ful for “‘ getting up” dialogues, ‘declamations, etc., 
teaching the 











lower grades is 


Patridge’s “‘Quincy Methods.” A age 2c. Special terms 
beautifully made book of nearly 700 pages, giving for ten or more. 
the actual school-room work of the Quincy and *| (Please note that 


we keep on hand all the 


other schools. $1.75 ; to teachers, $1.40 ; postage, 
Pr other books on methods 


13c. Parker’s Practical Teacher ($1.50; |O 


$1.20 to teachers ; 14¢c.), is also a mine of F ublished. ‘* Swett’s 
practical methods. School Devices is a new. ethods,” ‘De Graff's 
Sciginal book that will afford practical assistance School Room Guide,” 


*“* Brooks’ Normal Meth- 


to teachers by giving them in a multitude of new je b - 
ods,” are three out of 51. 


ways to present old truths. $1.25 ; to teachers, 


25 Seren | LEACHING 


25 Clinton Place, N 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

















SCHOOL DEVICES. *x* kK kk KKK 


§ Bock of Ware, 


gad Caggution fee lor Teachers, By Edward R. Shaw and Webb Donnell, of the 
ustrated. Cloth, 16mo, a24 pages. Price, $1.25; ¢e teachers, $1.00; by 


tical assistance to teachers who wish to keep their work 
y giving them, in convenient form for constant use at the 







Yonkers High Scha 

wy cents ex 

The object of this nis ‘book is to afford 
egenerating into mere soe 5 








Sek, a a multicude of jy to present old old oa. It gives devices for teaching Language 

Grammar, pray hs ysiology, Penmanship Drawing. 

penées - ees upon Steen a a nabjects ome thendie School-room, Personal estions, 
room Suggestions, and A whole volume is in accord with the spirit of of modern 












10 make the teacher's work varied, attractive and effective, 


[UUAUUUUSAUAUNRUAAAEDEANERUNE 
IMPOR- 


ux* NEW BOOKS 


HANDY HELPS. No. 1. 


A Manual of Curious and Interesti 
“ Short Studies in Literature,” 





educational leas and is d 


ae re ee 


Albert P. Southwick, A.M., anter@ of 


ro on tee ie a A complete index. 








of 

Derivation of the words, Upets Sean; Viset ues et He eqpanaticn, Dees 
his Wife; How Pens are Slit ; 4 

Rhode Island has two 


: of 
Silhouette ; World ; 
fies Unlucky days for matrimony; Year with 


E L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publisbers, 25 Clinton Pl., N.Y, 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent disease, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy eure, as 


' “Tpifered with Catarrh Isyears. Itddk Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubl 
wifhi eatarrh; and my general health is taueh 
better.” I. W. LILx18s, Chicago, IIL 


TEced Hood's Rarsaparila and wag greasy Mo: 
00d’s rsa ja and was 
ad sgt Sumaparia and Wag great 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & ©O., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 





Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN'S 


MOMLIN UNDERWEAR, 


AND 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 


LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. | 


Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLOBED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 





Special Attention 1 given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 











COMFORT \j) 
Perfectly Combinedin VW 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting - 


CORSET. 


ing dealers. 
Price by mail $1.90. 
oor bwt HARMON & 


WICK. New teahane Oonit: 4 





EPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOAs 


: — demand. 
r) 





Ts publishers of 

would esteem it a favor if names 
teachers who do not take it, and who wo 
be likely to be interested, a 


they may send them specimen capi 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





tion will not come amiss. Without in any 
wise attempting to depreciate the value of 
a course in any one of our great universi- 
ties or colleges, it seems worth while to 
call attention to the exceptional pment fi 
ges and remarkably thorough equipment 
of Cornell University. The number of 


}+Courses of Instruction given here the 


présent year exceeds 400. The Non-Tech- 
po courses lead to degrees in Arts, Phi- 
sy" Science, and Letters. The Tech- 
urses to degrees in Agriculture, 
‘Architecture, Chemistry, Civil, Electrical, 
and Mechanical cetecusiee The Uni- 
versity makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, twelve Laboratories, and ten Muse- 
ums, Its Library now consists of more 
thah 62,000 volumes, and the Corps of In- 
struction consists of Ninety Professors, 
Lecturers, and Instructors. The Univer. 
si or special information may 
be ined by” ad either the 
President of the ne, 4 E. L. 
Williams, Treasurer, Ithaca, N 


The eye and hand are in these days 
considered worthy thé careful training 
and development that was in former 
times mono by the tongue and the 
jmemory. wing i¢ now considered’ 
among the practical oie in our Com- 
mon schools, and appl iances of every sort 
to aid in this.branch of instruction are in 

Among the ro me 

t adapted to this end, are the well- 
known publications of the Prang Educa- 
tional Co., including pel drawing-books, 
drawing models, and artists’ materials, 
jand text-books on art education. The 
models have been spéci red designed for 
the teaching of form and drawing in pri- 
ms and grammer schools. ey con- 
sist of both solids and tabkts, arranged 
ina carefully graded series, and made with 
the preatest regard for’ accuracy and 
beauty. Catalo; —_ and particulars will 
be sent upon application to the Prang Ed- 
— Co..°? Park Street, Boston, 

ass 


The number and variety of Children’s 
Carriages seen on a pleasant day is one of 
the evidences of improvement in a grow- 
ing and of receut years an important in- 
dustry. ‘‘The coach of to to-day,” 
said Mr. Luburg, of the Luburg Manufac- 
turing Co., 145 North Fighth Street, Phila- 

hia, Pa.: has grown fast and steadily 


who cannot afford a coach for his child is 
indeed in poor circumstances. 

We offer this season the latest and most 
desirable styles, and have adopted every: 
improvement possible to make our coaches 
models of elegance, durability and com- 
fort, and are now retailing them at our 
lowest whulesale faetory prices. 

Our new and novel Automatic Coach 
Brake, a device to ay the roll- 
ing of a carriage when left by its atten- 
dant, is is¢luded with all coaches without 
any opine charge. Send stamp for their 
and is catalogue, and mention 


Horace nthaam advice to ‘‘Go West” 
seems to have been extensively followed 
by Philadelpbia ‘business houses which are 
radually Shit surel¥ gtavitating toward 
the western part of the town. Among 
— ‘whose movements have attracted 
considerable attention is the old and well- 
known book house of John E. Potter & 
Company who, on the first of January, 
forsook their old quarters, at No. 617 
Sansom street, where they have been 
located pl nearly forty years, and oc- 
cupiéd the magnificent new six-story 
block lately erected at the northeast cor- 
r of Ti Filbert streets. The new 
building ts is a substantial structure of —_ 
with nie . Selepenings, 2 
fied with sare Resa ha, 
‘otter & Go. ‘pave fitted up the 
nd fi floor in fine style, the railings, 
Souk abelved.: étc., being of natural hard 
offices, e this floor are located the ge ~ 
counting-room, 
Thstdlmont deps 
u, 


jetc., eath in its ‘own ‘cozy 

i tem printing offices and compos- 

on the upper floors, 

pees with all ‘modern ap- 

work. ' 

iS jE pcg ie 
een ere to note such | Beda 
the success and en- : 





To the thousands of young men, seeking‘ 
j.a university education, a word of sugges- 


during the past eight years, and the man 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR 
mates Exhibitions, and Other Purposes, 


fom 


New and original. “ Without e fon this is the 
ues. gt tn gah 5 pa ae 8p id. to 
me cov 7% Oc. Paper, 25¢, 











er Contains: Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, 
eople’s Speaker. ringin pene or paered peereanions soul stirri ring "Patriotic 
Little A 100 pages attractively bound . 25c, Paper, ibe, 
Y F ‘ ai ents E. C.and L. J. Rook, | Abaglutely new 


re ie Contains: Motion wewes, 0 
’ ; Mestentions, Moginp Drills, 


a “Fab! and. 
somely bound... ~\ os". ’ Pa 





per, 25e, 
Choict For Reading and Recitation. Adapted for use in public and 
A = Sea Ss LA ST fine ey he articles from wvur best 
e wo a sure cure for the blues.”— 
Chriatian Advoodte, Say n Hrancisoo, Cs Cale. yr a --- enapaved cover, 
Boards, 50c. Paper, 30¢. 
i fi t 
The Hocubonst $_ Annual, No LA. .erature"st te Sear. ‘Waiform 
num rs aiways on ~~ 201 
Cloth, Boe. Paper, 30¢, 
sh Z i S Entirely new and original, ‘We have read much 
wary a rer book and: cme. of nothing else so well suited 
purposes.’ n Statesman, waukce, W "Sie 
$1.00. Paper, 60c, 
How 0 b ecome a P li By William n Pittenger, This work 
j shows ho eux poron of -ordinary 
Lhe a Si baker. * public speaker. 0. ly: gg 
eugraved coven d Paper, 30¢, 
m. &. Brose Legouve, of the Academic Francaise. 
arene antes =e ae " amp ne 
50, 


‘etaiahiethe distin iis our danaiiidih edtidideas of books and staring also announcement of 
30-day 
be. . above books are sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be mailed upon receipt 


of 
— ‘THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1127 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 


CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 
No, (G@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR, CLASSICS. 


“We do oxsine 0 red otherwise easly cual, ners > ere 80 {= i ead Latin 

d Greek ht easily and de guttully in'on ”*— MIL 
a mar, and aciighen . had, Gospel of St. John, and 
to teachers, 4 mes 


1, adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
to Teachers, 1,10. 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s Schoo! 








Uv. Ss. Tieton CARDS! 
GENERAL HISTORY CARDS! 
GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS! 
PHYSIOLOGY CARDS! 
THERE CYCLOSTY LE. 
2,000 copies in black. No Washing. For School Reports, Examination Papers, &c., Sample 
of work terms furnished free. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio. 


THE PRANG EDUGATIONAL 00, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 

Drawing Books, Drawing Models. 

and Artists’ Materials. 

Faeage American Text-Books on Art Educa 
im. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 


i Send for special terms to Teachers, 





Send to us for Catalogues. 


We furnish Gratis on application: 
Catalogue 4 Sear Books and 


Teacher ne RE Gr bee specially di festgned tor the the 
Catalogues of Boake for Schools and iar eaksus, They conan oar sovantaa 1 


Home Entertainments. 


Catalogues of Plays ad Amateurs, 
also Standard and Minor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames 


and Preqeee: THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


ction, including Seaside 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass 
Ont Reaches Sacre. si pis 79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


REMINGTON 


ee TYPEWRITER. 


Seder erent 

lowest iy andar have 
7 Lodieponaall ae cman (A 
of Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 


the ou 
os and particulars, address 





Catalogue of Standard Works. 


Any book sent by mail, podewe paid, 
on receipt o of price 
Address 


Henry A. Young & Co., 


55 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 








HE TYPEWRITER has become 4 ne 
cessity in business and professions! 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching Spent 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on — 
| Coming Man,” says, “A stenographer e ; 
can typewrite his notes, would be sate! 

poverty than a great Greek scholar.” 

“7 Teall particulars, ad 


SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


839 Broadway, New York. __ 


USE CHALK OR 
SLATE PENCIL . 





s00K AGENTS WANTED -fo 


PLATFORM E EGHOES |=: 














meD- 
Rete i confer a sitter = 
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_ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE THEBOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
jnvited to apply to Everett O. os 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


W? Ce 
(oR BoTH SEXES.) 


Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
clans, eto. to Colleges keepers, Bt Families anc 
p—— Roy ” Kiso Bo eral 


Opie smd Once 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges. schools, and familics, su 
G pian - - depart mito 
ernesses 10r ev' y m 
recommends ood sch ools to 
or dress 
O° Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


- _ 23 Union Square, , aw York. 


Reliable Teachers 


tly provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
on eges. Sklled Teac poachers sappies with ———— 
00 


ts. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 








to Busines c 
ie SBE, y, 








E., MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
$1 EB. on St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY offers until this Ad. is 
withdrawn (when fee will be 2 as heretofore) what is practi- 
eally Free Rey tion. Teachers desiring Registration are re- 
nested to answer Foe gy armor in order given: 1, Name in 
fail, with P.O. address? 2, Name and grade of school where now 
teaching ? 8, Your specialties ? 4, Salary received ? 5, Where edu- 
cated? 6, Experience? 7, Age? 8, Address of three or more ref- 
erences who are acquainted with your work, and to whom we can 
write? To defray cost, on our part, of nee with appli- 
cant and references, thirty cents in stamps must be enclosed with 
answers. If the record ie found to be ae , applicant's 
name will be entered on our form 
tobe filled Ct Son Mon for which or} cl 
J, RANSOM B E, Manager, Studio B 
8t., Boston. = 


REST TEACHERS, .<SPOREA. 


romptly provided fo Fa Sch d 
. . Colke without c — aon, am 

= Teachers ze cures = Positions. 

ls free to Paren 


CSohool moe fee rented and sold. 
Schooland dergarten Material, etc. 


J.W. SOHEBMERHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St.,N . Y, 








For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 


E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
. TESTIMONIAL. 


H. L. Moorz, A.M., Ez-Assistant Supt. of 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn.:—1 have had con- 
siderable knowledge of your Bureau, though, ex- 
cept in one in:tanee, have had little o Hs ale abd 
toavail myself of its advantages. owever, in 
the case noted, the marnwromr you recuramended 
to me, so thoroughly filled out the measure of 

maple yar ag er that I was ready to engage 

_— It gives me pleasure to speak in 

tin at tion of your Bureau, and, were | to 

coatings in the professlun, T should be very glad 

work rofit by ‘the nt ou offer. Your 
= is important and 

tage to teachers pe positions, 
— of ap special benefit to sepeol oes oa in the 
West, where teachers trom eastern schools and 
colleges are needed. 


bo ged to to HimaM Orcurt, Manager, 3 Somerset 








“How to Grade and Teach a 
Country School,” is a Book that should be 
in the hand of every progressive Teacher. Fill 

following and send it to TRAINER & PATTER- 
8 Gentlemen: Send me one c.. py 
How to Grade, e etc.,” on five days examination ; 
hat time I will either remit ~e 
$1.50 for it, or return it to you in good order 








LRASE mention Tae JOURXAL whea correspond- 
P ~ ae witb advertisers. - “ 





FRdeor. [Blersmvs On 


Tower Soaps: 


“You ha that 
soap may be made, ty the nay an 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 

Sees ceatigtaaet es 
erefore ss t or 

Toilet, Bath and Infants, ’ 








SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith, Tw - 
Dining i Mental i tad Ween ae 






Brooks's H 
er N 
rooks’s nomet 
Brooks’ vot Arithmetie. e: 
one of Soe Sieve. 
—- ro. ndus 
Lyte’s and Blanks. 





Four Miles from Dartmouth College. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE. 


Rare opportunity for a boy’s school, in connec- 


t8. | tion with a popular summer resort; beautifully 


situated: a handsome three-story building, with 
23 bedrooms, 29 roomsin all, and fully furnished. 
Forty acris of land, with fine lawn, a farm house 
and farm tools, fine large outbuildings, including 
bowling. alley, and spring house, with spring al- 
most identical in qualities with the famous Po- 
land water. Owner's health necessitates sale or 
lease, on terms which afford the opportunity of 
a life-time. Apply to REALTY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 92, 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


MONEY acenrs. 


By far the best book of questions and answers 
oe reparing for Saaminetions is now ready. 
ll be called th 


NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 


By E. R.SHaw. 400 pp., elegantly printed and 

bound. Price, $1.50, 

Do you want an agency? Agent’s order books 
and splendid terms, ready soon. You can sell one 
> every teacher. Apply at once, with full par- 

iculars, to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 


25 CLINTON PLACE, N. Y. 











NATHANIEL JOHNSON 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


rsible Settees for Sun 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC. 
490 Hudson St., New York. 
















COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 
"ems ten OD Mad ABLE No Mecmene 


Greatest inducements ever offered. time to 
orders for on celebrated TEAS sna COreEES. aa + A, 4 


COMPANY PE GREAY AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


me r—‘‘I left = om umbrella here 


it. Where is it keeper— 
“ ot don 2 know.” ‘‘ Why, you — I could 
leave it here.” ‘‘ Yes, but I didn’t sa say 
you'd find it here when you came back.” 


“* Will you carve?” asked the landlady | 
of young Sawbones, who is in college. 
‘Certainly ; where’s the body ?—I 

bring on the meat,” correcting himself as 
best he could. 


**Conductor, why didn’t you wake me 
up, as lasked you? Here I am miles be- 
_— my station. ‘I did try, sir; Dut all 
could get you to say was, all right, 
Maria ; get the children their breakfast, 
and I’ll be down in a minute.’” 


Teacher : 
home and crying! What's the matter? 
Has your father been pantehing 772 = 
Pupil (drying his eyes): “I all your 
r 


fault, M man.” 

Teacher : “My fault? What do you 
mean ?” 

Pupil; ‘‘Why, you told me it was a 


poor rule that didn’t work both ways. So, 
when I went home, 1 took pa’s new two- 
foot rule that doubles up on a hinge, and 
bent it back till it worked both ways. 
Then pa said I had broken the jomts, and 
he went. and got his stick. But it’s all 
your fault.” 


A Scotch teacher, after relating to his 
pupils the story of Ananias and Sapphira, 
asked them : 
‘““Why did not the Good Man strike 
Ss dead who told a lie?” 

After a long silence a little boy got to 
his feet, and answered : 
ae “ Because, sir, there wadna’ be onybody 
e t. ” 
IMPORTANT. 
When visieing: New ba nd City, save Baggage 
Express and Carriage Hire, sto’ 
Grand Union Hotel, ae a Central 


Furnished Roums at $1 and 
a gd plan. Elevators, and 


Sentvemnet 
wards per Say, Ban 
alt Modern ( 

Kestaurants = supplied wit q with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroacs to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c: hotel in the City. 


“Order, young man,” said Mr. John- 
son, gazing severely at the littered desk 
of his clerk, ‘*is heaven’s first law.” 

“* Yes, sir,” innocently responded the 
clerk ; “‘ but you know this isn’t heaven.” 


What “Peculiar” Means. 


Applied to Hood's Sarsaparilla, the word Pecu- 
liar is of t importance. It means that Hood s 
Sarsa is different from otber pre walfons 
in many vital posse. which makes it a thoro’ 

ly honest and reliable medicine. It se peout 

in a strictly medicinal sense : first, in the c mbi- 
— of remedial agents used; second, in the 
rtion in which they are prepared ; third, 


erties of the medicine are secured. 
pe ell. They mean volumes. They 

o0od’s Sarsaparilla Peculiar in its curatives powers 
as it accomplishes wonderful cures hitherto un- 
known, and which give to Hood’s Sarsaparilla a 
clear right to the title of “The greatest blood 
purifier ever discovered.” 


If you are searching for more ignorance 


than you have on hand, always go to an 
‘* intelligence office.” 

Gold Mines 
are very uncertain pro rt io - Kem payin 
mine a hundred oxtat That di it pay. 
you write to Hallett & Co., soe) Rn. LL 


receive free, full parti iculars about their new 


business, and learn how some have made over 
$50 in a single day atit. You can live at home, 
and earn from *< upwards per duy 
wherever you are loca sexes; all ag’ s. 
Capital not soquned you are are started free. Send 
your address, and all will be proved to you. 


Life 1s short, but it isn’t half as short as 
some men are all through life. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
SOOTHES the CHIL GUM 
Sree teenie ee esi me 
The Indian smokes the pipe of peace, 
the Irishman a piece of pipe. 


THOUSANDS ARE BORN witha em ee to con- 


sumption. Such persons, if a value 
not permit a Cough or Cold me a fixture 
in the ty and sbest. The best known remedy 
for either is Hale’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 25c., 50c. and $1. 


Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bc. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!lsOorns, Bunions, 

Hil?'s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & 

Suse's Teschnane Beeenensten ease 

The small boy lamning the alphabet is 
very much like the postage-stamp,—he 
often gets stuck on a letter. 

MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known as a waneent and effective remedy 

Cough, Colds, ete ' 


for 
Young hopeful (on seeing a baby 
or the fret : 





P.0.Box209. 31 & 33 Vesey St., Now York, 


‘““Why, Freddie, just from 


hn rt e process by which the active curative prop- | ¢i 
udy t these, some 


To Save Life 


Frequently requires prompt action. An 
hour’s delay waiting for the doctor may 
be attended with serious consequences, 
especially in cases of Croup, Pneumonia, 
and other throat and lung troubles 
Hence, no family should be without a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which has proved itself, in thousands of 
ases, the best Emergency Medicine 
ever discovered. It gives prompt relief 
and prepares the way for a thorough 
cure, which is certain to be effected by 
its continued use. 


8. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
Ga., says: “I have found Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral a perfect cure for Croup in all 
cases. I have known the worst cases 
relieved in a very short time by its use; 
and I advise all families to use it in sud- 
den emergencies, for coughs, croup, &c.”’ 

A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, 
Tenn., says: “I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with the best effect in 
my practice. This wonderful prepara- 
tion once saved my life. I had a con- 
stant cough, night sweats, was greatly 
reduced in flesh, and given up by my 
eesinee: One bottle and a half of the 

toral cured me.’ 


“T cannot say enough in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,’’ writes E. 
Bragdon, of Palestine, Texas, ‘‘ believ- 
ing as I do that, but for its use, I should 
long since have died.”’ 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED 3Y 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0., 

5 and 7 aa Street, New York. 
47 North E th Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North tke Street, Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

-y Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


received and returned by mailand ex- 
proee also called for and delivered free withiv 


‘or Circular and Price List. 


:| TEACHERS! 


e heentire 

and eat ce elegant! 

different desigr Ts, colors an 
; half set, 1 cards, 





Our new School 
Aids are used for 
ulet order. A set 
shrome excelsior, merit 
lithographed in ninety 
mottoes, Price, per set, 
Large set samples pretty 
scbool pomeee. i, prize, fine gift cards ana teas h- 
pplies. 20c. ist and few samples free. All 
postpaid. Stamps tab 

FINE ART TUR. CO., Warren, Pa. 





Tadical nee. 

Ginems of rine EPI iersy’ or FALLING 

Jwarrant my remedy to cure 

ICKNESS elon have fall Syne sraten Hee 

bow recei eS Bend at once for oom Pot 

Bottle of as eapety. RBrpress t 
Office. It costs ooantng for a Oe and I will cure 

Address Dr 176 Pearl 8t,, New ork 








6", 71. 8. 
The American Investment Company, of Em- 
$600,000, Iowa, with a Paid-up capital of 
surplus $75,000, o first Mort- 


seven per cent., both Prin- 
ed. Also 6 per 


tS the company at 150 Nassau 8t., N. ¥. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencral Manager. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINE 


> THE FAVORITE 
i inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and all New England 


Points. 








Chatr Parlor Care 
6 landlig 







Leave this Pier new No. 38, North River, one 
ove Canal St. 8t., at 5 P.M. daily, except 


Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts EN 44 Sete hse to Pret 
via th varhave a full night's rest 


7.55 A.M. train f steamer's 
that | Be anaog 7-55 A. Kxpron train from 





f time), ** 
ee e), *‘ Mamma, 


F. W. POPPLE, Gen. Pass’r Agt 
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BOTANY BY OBSERVATION. 


GET THE BEST. 
YOUMANS’ FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Introductory price, 64 cents. 


YOUMANS’ DESCRIPTIVE BOTANY. 


Introductory price, $1.20. 


BENTLEY'S | PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY. 


Youmans. Introductory price, $1.20. 
HENSLOW’S| BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Modified and Adapted for Use in the United States, by Eliza A. Youmans. 
Sample copies sent postpaid, to teachers, for examination, at above prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 





THE BEST BOTANIES. 


woop’ LESSONS IN BOTANY. For beginners. 346 pages. 12mo, clot, 


S OBJECT 

Price, Fos examination, $1.00. 

Ww D’S BOTANIST AND FLORIST. The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 
990°8 oa aes rrice for examination, $1.75. * Pages, 


w Ss IN ANY. The Standard book, including all the 
wo rt, the Mie dssippi, nort and sou Contains the best introduction to the morphoion” 
plants. Presents a pages. S8vo, }< Icath. 


aed more than any other single Flora. 832 
er. Price, for eeaentiiome 


wooD AND OTEE! E’s FOURTE 
teresting an 


For the Amatey 
and an in instructive —— 38-4 


-®  w ice, for examination. $1. oe 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL APPARATUS. Consists of a Tin Trunk, 164 x 11}, sheets of 
sorption yin) vere: per, wire nein knife, trowel, tweezers, lens, straps, an 00d’s Plate 
Record. for Field work. $8.00. 


Ww "ss ANT RE RDS. mA 3 Plant Record. Plain, 4to,cloth. Price, for cxami 
5 Beck Wood Bien Rane with King’s Check Tablet. Price, for examination, 55c. Men 
oat ‘s Plant Record. Price, sz examination, 40c. 


Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS W 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


2 ae abe Souq ene Baghenee 




















Hy 
soctic German - - > - §-2 $.12 
rman er, > = ° ie . 5 
tic verman er, - » - e . 
etic rman er, - - - aa -2 
German Fourth Reader, - . - early y- 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough coursein Language Lessons and ee Comparten § $ 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear translation ; cntpt lessons, etc. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON. NEW YORE- 


NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST. HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 
This new series of reading books has been m poepgees on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. ‘The series is systematically arranged and carefully graded and excels all others in 


Practical sabi Methods, Clear Typogr aph 
Easy radatio Boa utiful Yinustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest School Readers ever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 


Second ler, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts.; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, $4 cts. A full 


sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 
THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 

This excellent series of Copy Bocks is apne & by mar’ Sebo! Ser fine writing paper and bound 
with strony manilla paper covers. Frank rics of Copy ks, 96 cents per 
dozen. Franklin Short Course Series, 72 cents klin Tracing Series, 72 cents per 
dozen. For samples and introductory terms, address, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 
SMC HCSs 


Brief Compend of U. §. History. 


It should be in the hands of ev rsuing this study, and 
may accompany any STANDARD D aitsto RY. . 


(a TEACHERS witl find it a great economizer of time and labor. 





r dozen. 








Price, 25 cents. Usual discount for handling. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St., Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


WHAT SCHOOLS HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


Have better music than those that use the ster- The Latest—The Best. 
ling good Prepared Mr for pent use and adapted 
toany series of Geowravhies 





School Music Books. 


of Ditson & Co? Carefully compiled, attractive, = = 
musical and popular, they are the ones $0 choces ob CISTI L raLeet wre 


Cain SELIG ales SS 
Te 
BS 


the next time a change is needed. Please 
FOR THE LITTLE ONES fA 

nnindergarten Chimes (ot) 50 charming oe sigs Ca wis 

book wit! if ik aa 


examine 


h +ongs, plays, games, and full instruc- 
tions for teachers. Cems for Littie Singers 
GP oie, SE ver Soa) a Ay BR mage Fy , k, 

een. ° 02.) 
—this last ving based music onl eal v-¥ 
School musts Reader, Book 1, (35 cts., 
$3.60 per doz.) First book for learning ‘the notes. 

FOR we cm pe SCHOOLS, 


We can recomm nothing better than the 
favorite Song Sells (80 cta.": $4.80 per doz.) for 








“AFTER THE BIBLE THE MOST INDISPENSABLE.” 


ANTE D several teachers (about 40 years old) in each State 
to introduce a new educational work of great merit and 
value. Boards of education, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, 

students, business men, in fact, all who see it are captivated at 

once. It enjoys almost a monopoly because of its excellent arrange. 
ment, freshness of information and low price. Many teachers are 
earning three times their former salaries in the school-house and 
their sales are steadily increasing. We only want live teachers, 
who are willing to work as hard for us as they do in the school. 
room. Fifty dollars a weekis only an idea of what a smart, active 
man can realize. Sales in December over $160,000. The work j is 
highly endorsei. Clear field and protection given. First come 


first served. Address at once ‘*‘BOX 2857"’ NEW YORK. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
4 Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


STON E’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Stonz, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 
Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
+ publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL would esteem it favorable if names of 


teachers who do not take it, and who would be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send specimen copies. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 




















LOVELL & CO., Educational Pub- 
A lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 
s 


Pree: 

By Pauw Bert. Walker’s Physiclogy, by mail, at; 35; La 
“It makes the teaching of ‘Elementary Science on Biltion: in b  ~py oom, Part I. | 1 85, es 
peatee fa Fee ee en Sr ation. on DO Hooker), set, 25 ots. 

«* Price ~ae md Descriptive Catalogue free on | Part ITI. ‘ns on Pian.) BO cts Selected 

application Words for r Spell 25 cts.; DeGraff's Devel- 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, _| opment ‘Leaso ns.$i.20 20; Froebel’s. Education of 


. loth, 65c., is. Giffin’s Graded 
a oe erections, 85 cts.; Garlanda’s Philosophy 


715 & 717 Market Street, MA nee ny Review Questions, 
of Words, $1.35. end fe for catalogue. 


Publishers of School and xt-Books, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery hae Supplies. 








For Red School-Book Bills. 
Our new Sac ice-list of Te rt-books of al! 
Sch 


MACMILLAN & C0’S|,sumererSea'baturesic 


nd-hand Sc Schoo! 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC “pag 2,000. different = 


meral collecti Huxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Ph OR. 10 publi with classified in 
E Book 1, oats) and’ Book ® e" odets of the bona Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on stro! Geikie’s Lessons in Physical -.1.10 a if y ina) wi authors in the 
Reader. by Irvin aed and 0. B. Brown cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sev Roscoe's Lessons in pa eins oat 1.10 venous brane! ce ae 
em practical boo cal ‘or list and prices. ones’ Junior Course . Chemistry...... . Sets. ARTHUR D8, Coo nsti 
t teasbere i by practical school ” evon's Element Lessons in Logic........ 40 — 


FOR THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 


Song tye | (60 cts., $6 per doz.) is the | Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
mgweet and 3 containing a large 5 nnmber Joun A. BOYLE, Manager, 
of songs and glees in excellent taste, sol 
and voler en - ” feggios 15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
eend for full lists and descriptions, 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
©. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway, New York. 
CALU AT THE 
DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART. 
23d Street, and ¥th Ave., 















pa arg ca atarte ER, Mass 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., | stewart 
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eo Mivcr's lees Leseoke in Avteonomy,.. 1.28 | “The Most Important Literary 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave.. New York. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 








ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 











PUBLISH 
. 3 Fe NEW MAPs. NEW PLATES. 
**Collier’s Histories,” NEW BINDING. 





EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGHA 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PAR 


AND 
“ World at Home Readers.” | tHe Wor. PRICES REDUCED. 





ere magtine oteeaticn. Reliable Work. EADERS wit confer a favor by mention- 
pone pa Be. P Sting for broken dows ing the Bomoon JOURNAL When com. 
Meters to A. it Sou0oL Jounwar, m with advertisers. 











catalogue will be wnt free to any ad- CowPERTHWAIT & CO. 


dress and tai 


Event of the Season. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress 
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